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MAURICE BEEBE* 


The Lesson of Balzac’s Artists 


“The middle area from which the finest fiction comes,” Mark Schorer 
reminds us, “. . . is the crossroad of sensibity and social history, the 
point at which the two roads make one square, where each disappears 
into the other.” + Because Balzac’s fiction falls within this area, realists 
and romantics both claim Balzac as one of their own. Ferdinand 
Brunetiére argued that “if romanticism consists especially in the dis- 
play of the writer’s ego, or, further, in the systematic reduction of 
the spectacle of the vast world to the range of the poet’s or novelist’s 
personal vision, who will deny that the whole work of Balzac is, on 
the contrary, a perpetual effort to subordinate his individual manner 
of viewing things . . . to the restraint of a reality which, by its very 
definition, is exterior, anterior, and superior to it?” ? Much of the 
more recent criticism of Balzac, however, tends to see him as a romantic 
and to use as its starting point Baudelaire’s assertion, “I have often 
been astonished that the great glory of Balzac was to pass for an 
observer. It has always seemed to me that his principal merit was to 
be a visionary and a passionate visionary.” * That to this day much 
of the criticism of Balzac takes upon itself the unnecessary task of 
trying to classify him as either a realistic chronicler of the world he 
knew or a romantic visionary creating a private world, and that con- 
vincing cases may still be made for both interpretations—this seems 
to me proof enough that Balzac was both a realist and a romantic, 
an Observer and a visionary. Perhaps it is time for criticism to call 
a truce between the opposing camps and to investigate that “ middle 
area” in Balzac where sensibility and history blend into one. 

The blending occurs in the vision of the artist. There is one who 


* Maurice Beebe, associate professor of English at Purdue and editor of Modern 
Fiction Studies, has degrees from the University of Washington and Cornell, 
and has published widely in such journals as PMLA, Philological Quarterly, 
College English, and Nineteenth-Century Fiction. 

*“Foreword: Self and Society,” Society and Self in the Novel: English Insti- 
tute Essays 1955, ed. Mark Schorer (New York, 1956), pp. ix-x. 

* Honoré de Balzac, trans. R. L. Sanderson (London, 1906), pp. 129-130. 

* Quoted by Martin Turnell, The Novel in France (London, 1950), p. 213. 
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sees, and there is something seen, but what really distinguishes one 
artist from another is the way of seeing. In this paper I should like 
first to show how Balzac’s peculiar way of seeing pervades the whole 
world of the Comédie humaine, then to look for the secret of this 
visional power by examining some of the leading types among Balzac’s 
fictional artists. These artists are surrogates of Balzac, and in his 
depiction of them he was himself much concerned with the conflict 
between objective observation and visionary insight. 


1 


Of the important, distinguishing aspects of the art of fiction, none 
has been more neglected by critics than what Henry James described 
as “the projected light of the individual strong temperament—the 
color of the air with which this, that, or the other painter of life .. . 
more or less unconsciously suffuses his picture. . . . This is of the 
nature of the man himself—an emanation of his spirit, temper, history; 
it springs from his very presence, his spiritual presence, in his work, 
and is, in so far, not a matter of calculation and artistry. All a matter 
of his own, in a word, for each seer of visions, the particular tone 
of the medium in which each vision, each clustered group of persons 
and places and objects, is bathed.”* For want of a better term, we 
may substitute aura for “ projected light ”: awra, the dictionary assures 
us, is “a distinctive air, atmosphere, character”; “a subtle emanation 
proceeding from a body and surrounding it as an atmosphere.” In 
literature aura thus corresponds to the -ian when we say “ Dickensian,” 
“ Jamesian ” or “ Balzacian.” 

James had little difficulty describing the characteristic aura of 
Dickens, Hawthorne, George Eliot, and Charlotte Bronte; but of 
Balzac’s he could say only, “It is rich and thick, the mixture of sun 
and shade diffused through the Comédie humaine—a mixture richer 
and thicker and representing an absolutely greater quantity of ‘ atmos- 
phere,’ than we shall find prevailing within the compass of any other 
suspended frame” (The Lesson of Balzac, p. 110). As James’s bor- 
rowing of images from the art of painting suggests, aura derives from 
the unique way of seeing of the individual artist and is conveyed 
primarily through images of what is seen; hence, it is visual and, unlike 
those aspects of fiction more frequently discussed of late, closer to 
the plastic arts than to poetry or music. Like a painting, aura is spatial 


““The Lesson of Balzac,” in his The Future of the Novel: Essays on the Art 
of Fiction, ed. Leon Edel (New York, 1956), p. 108. 
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and static, not temporal or changing. Borrowing “color of the air” 
from the times of day or seasons of the year favored by the novelists 
(Dickens is an early-morning novelist, Hawthorne a late-afternoon 
novelist), it captures time and transforms it into something that may 
be perceived visually. The Comédie humaine ranges in time from 1308 
to 1846, but Balzac’s aura varies little from work to work; and in 
spite of the painstaking documentation with which he filled in his 
historical backgrounds, the world of his novels seems surprisingly con- 
temporary when it is not timeless. 


We are more conscious of aura in Balzac than in many other novelists 
because he took the trouble to create a fictive world which, however 
similar to the real world it may seem to be, is nonetheless clearly 
distinct and individual. A world at once better (more logically con- 
trolled) and worse (more evil and distorted) than the real world, it 
is not depicted entirely in the novels Balzac lived to write; but whereas 
many novelists give us recognizable fragments of the world they and 
we know only in part, Baleae’s novels are fragmentary reflections 
of a world which we feel he knew in its entirety, a world which was 
somehow within him before he created it. In this sense, Balzac’s 
characters are pre-existent in his internal vision, already there and 
ready to be seen. Thus in any one work Balzac has in the other books 
of his series, written or unwritten, a ready-made frame of reference. 
Characters reappear naturally from book to book, and, in spite of 
the artificialty of a scheme and organization which were imposed upon 
the works after many of them were written, the novels complement 
one another in a remarkably consistent way. Balzac, faithful to his 
vision, had to be consistent. 


Although Balzac’s aura gains much from his private world, it is not 
dependent upon it. (James, Dickens, Dostoevsky, George Eliot have 
their characteristic auras without using reappearing characters or im- 
posing a private sociology.) Aura may be discerned in the individual 
works of the Comédie humaine, though we cannot be sure that it is 
the characteristic Balzacian aura unless we are familiar with the works 
as a whole. How often we are struck by the casual, mechanical way 
in which Balzac warms up to his subject, how, in a typical novel, be 
begins by describing a setting in exhaustive detail, brings on to the 
scene an individual with an obviously dominant trait, describes him 
physiologically (sometimes even phrenologically), pauses to analyse 
the personality, and yet, in spite of this mechanical method, manages 
to convey the illusion of life. In a good Balzac novel things suddenly 
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come into focus. When the light is not working, the picture of life 
is blurred and undeveloped. 


Ramon Fernandez wisely remarked that the reader of Balzac never 
knows “ precisely if the feeling which he has of the reality of a scene 
is not an illusion due to the truth of the abstract commentary framing 
it.” * Although it is usually assumed that Balzac began with a general- 
ized type in mind, then illustrated it, I think it more likely that he 
did just the opposite. He began with elaborate descriptions because 
only by first visualizing his characters was he able to interpret and 
understand them. Just as he proceeded almost always from physical 
appearance to moral nature, he seems to have determined the type 
only after he had seen the individual. His approach was inductive, a 
deliberate, but passive observing of something within his vision. Many 
details in his descriptions are irrelevant to what follows; usually his 
inserted essays on such topics as the manufacture of paper or the legal 
procedure of bankruptcy are like the cetological chapters in Moby- 
Dick in that they give us more information than we really need to 
know in order to understand the story. Yet these descriptions and 
essays are never entirely irrelevant, for they are the means by which 
Balzac makes us continually aware of his posted presence in his works. 
Unity in a Balzac novel depends not on the complete dramatic relevance 
of all details, but on our awareness of the single creator in which every 
detail has its source and which thus brings all details into relation. 


Balzac’s well-known method of working—the hours from midnight 
to eight in the morning, the monkish robe, the black coffee made from 
a special oriental formula, the precise ordering of his working tools, 
and his trance-like state—constituted a ritual whereby, isolated from 
the everyday world and free from distractions, he could become com- 
pletely absorbed in the visional world of his creating. According to 
Stefan Zweig, the “ monk’s robe unconsciously reminded him that he 
was in service to a higher law and bound, so long as he wore it, to 
adjure the outside world and its temptations.” * There were times 
when he undoubtedly felt not only monk-like, but God-like—else he 
would not have allowed one of the characters in Albert Savarus to say 
of another, “ While all the world is sleeping, he is awake—like God! ” ? 
Another character, in Modeste Mignon, speaks for Balzac in antici- 


5 Messages, trans. Montgomery Belgion (New York, 1927), p. 72. 

* Balzac, trans. William and Dorothy Rose (New York, 1946), p. 136. 

* Albert Savarus, trans. Ellen Marriage, in Novels of Balzac, Centenary Edition 
(Philadelphia, 1899), VI, ii, 306. 
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pating both Flaubert and Joyce: “The true poet .. . ought to remain 
hidden, like God, in the centre of his universe, and be visible only 
in his creations.” * The world of the Comédie humaine, as Albert 
Thibaudet remarked, is “limitation de Dieu le Pére.”® It is a kind 
of divine comedy as well as a human one, and since Balzac is playing 
at being a god, it is also what he originally intended to call it, a dia- 
bolical comedy. Like the Shakespeare-as-God of Stephen Dedalus’ 
theory in Ulysses, Balzac’s creative self is diffused through all his char- 
acters. “He is not so much hidden, mysteriously intact, deep in the 
center of his work, like Stendhal or Flaubert,” Samuel Rogers has 
written, “as diffused all through it, identified equally with every part 
and yet distinct from every part. He is himself both the one and the 
many.” *° 

Like other solitaries, Balzac believed that solitude led to loss of self 
and the gift of second-sight, the ability to enter the lives and thoughts 
of others. No doubt this was largely illusion. Balzac may have been able 
to enter the selves of others, but he brought to them much of himself. 
His mysterious power of self-absorption within the personages of his 
fictional world explains what Baudelaire meant when he said, “ Bref, 
chacun, dans Balzac, a du génie.”*t Not only his celebrated mono- 
maniacs, but all of Balzac’s characters have something of his genius. 
However, the many artists in his fictional world provide perhaps the 
most convenient means of determining the sources of that visual aura 
which pervades the world of the Comédie humaine. Not any one artist 
alone stands as the surrogate for Balzac’s creative self, but all together. 
Considered in the group, they enable us to understand how Balzac 
was able to maintain a balance between observable reality and the 
visionary insight he brought to reality. 


2 


Le chef-d’ oeuvre inconnu and La Peau de chagrin, both published in 
1831 near the beginning of Balzac’s career as a serious novelist, serve 
as Balzac’s complementary warnings to himself of the fates which 
await the artist who fails to maintain the precarious balance between 
vision and observation, the real and the ideal. The pattern revealed 


®* The Works of Honoré de Balzac, trans. Ellen Marriage and others, University 
Edition (Philadelphia, 1901), VI, ii, 57. 

* Quoted by Albert Beguin, Balzac visionnaire (Genéve, 1946), p. 81. 

2° Balzac and the Novel (Madison, Wis., 1953), p. 3. 

11 Quoted by Albert Beguin, p. 9. 
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by these two early stories is repeated again and again in the later 
works. 

Le chef-d’oeuvre inconnu opens with the visit of Nicolas Poussin 
and Frenhofer, the central character, to the studio of Francois Porbus. 
Frenhofer criticizes a recent painting by Porbus, remarking that the 
throat seems a “‘ dead” thing. Porbus replies that he studied the throat 
with great care in the model, and Frenhofer indignantly responds, 
“The mission of art is not to copy nature, but to give expression to 
it! You are not a base copyist, but a poet! ... We have to grasp the 
spirit, the soul, the features of things and beings.” ** Frenhofer then 
demonstrates that he has the ability to make a painting seem alive, 
for he takes one of Porbus’ brushes and, with “ passionate ardor ” but 
few strokes, making the necessary alterations in the throat. Intrigued 
and curious, the young Poussin learns from Porbus that Frenhofer, 
though little known, is the greatest of living masters and that for years 
he has worked on a painting of Catherine Lescault which he will 
permit no one to see. But when Poussin and Porbus finally gain access 
to the old man’s studio, they see on his canvas only a conglomeration 
of colors and a mass of chaotic lines. “On drawing nearer,” however, 
“they spied in one corner of the canvas the end of a bare foot standing 
forth from that chaos of colors, of tones, of uncertain shades, that 
sort of shapeless mist; but a lovely foot, a living foot! They stood 
fairly petrified with admiration before the fragment, which had 
escaped that most incredible gradual, progressive destruction ” (p. 82). 
Overhearing the two painters discuss his work, Frenhofer suddenly 
realizes that what is in his mind’s eye is not on his canvas. That night, 
after burning all his paintings, the disillusioned Frenhofer dies. 

The perfect foot proves, though, that Frenhofer was not a false 
visionary. For a time at least he did grasp an ultimate reality, and 
Balzac leaves little doubt but that he believes in the validity of Fren- 
hofer’s quest, in the existence of an ideal which may be captured. The 
perfect foot is a touch of typically Balzacian irony, similar to that in 
La Recherche de labsolu, in which another of Balzac’s visionaries, 
Balthazar Claes, returns to his ancestral home after years of exile im- 
posed upon him because his expensive experiments to discover the 
secret of matter had brought his family to the brink of poverty and 
destruction. He returns to find his children on the eve of good 
marriages, the family fortunes restored, and the home as well-furnished 


12 Pablo Picasso, Forty Nine Lithographs, together with Honoré Balzac’s The 
Hidden Masterpiece in the Form of an Allegory (New York, 1947), pp. 24-26. 
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as before he began his experiments. Here, we are likely to say, is the 
triumph of common sense, self-sacrifice, and hard work over the 
impractical ideals of the deluded visionary. But when Balthazar’s 
servant goes up to the abandoned laboratory, he discovers that the 
chemicals left there have produced, by chance and with no one to 
observe the process, one perfect diamond. The one perfect foot, like 
the diamond, represents the validity of Frenhofer’s ideal.* 

Further evidence that Balzac believed in the tangibility of Fren- 
hofer’s ideal is suggested by the fact that he repeated the theme in 
several later stories. Frenhofer the painter and Balthazar Claes are 
joined by Gambara the musician, Seraphita the religious mystic, and 
Louis Lambert the philosopher in Balzac’s gallery of visionaries. Just 
as Frenhofer seeks the deeper core of reality beneath appearance so 
that he can represent it in painting and Balthazar Claes seeks the basic 
element common to all things so that he can create matter, so Gambara 
would discover the celestial powers that cause the sensuous effects of 
music. Once he attains a vision of the ideal, however, his music seems 
only noise to earth-bound mortals and he is forced to compose for 
himself alone. The closer Louis Lambert comes to understanding the 
secret of the universe, the more insane he appears; and his ultimate 
insight, like Balthazar’s cry of “Eureka! ”, is reserved for the moment 
of death. In a rather turgid chapter which Balzac apparently felt he 
wrote under divine inspiration, Seraphita-Seraphitus, the angelic boy- 
girl of Balzac’s Swedenborgian romance, ascends to Heaven, leaving 
behind him-her disappointed lovers male and female. In all of these 
works, the visionaries have a passion for unity which forces them to 
seek the common link between spirit and matter, but once they learn 
the secret—as several of them do—they are unfitted for life. Balzac 
thought highly of these stories, and though he wrote them during the 
1830's, the first of his two decades of serious effort, he placed them 
at the end of the Comédie humaine as if that work were designed to 
illustrate a Dantean progression from the diabolical to the divine, from 
self-interest (“Scenes of Private Life” is the first grouping) to self- 
transcendence in a vision of absolute unity. 


*® Although Balzac seems not to have intended such an interpretation, there 
is a possibility that Frenhofer was simply in advance of his day and did succeed 
in creating the masterpiece he thought he had painted—in everything, that is, 
except that “lovely,” “living,” and hence rather naturalistic foot. Thus it is 
both enlightening and confusing to read the story in the edition previously cited 
containing lithographs by Picasso which show progressive and degressive stages 
in the treatment of the same subject. 
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Just as the artist’s vision of the ideal may unfit him for life, his love 
of mortal pleasures and worldly glory may unfit him for art. This is 
the theme of La Peau de chagrin. The story deals with Raphael de 
Vallentin, a young, improverished writer who sets himself a three- 
year apprenticeship in a Parisian garret, much in the way that Balzac 
did, where he writes the Treatise on the Will that Balzac had composed 
as a schoolboy. The treatise completed, he falls in love with Fedora, a 
beautiful, cold lady of fashion who, Balzac states frankly, symbolizes 
Society. After losing the remains of his small fortune in a gambling 
den, Raphael determines to kill himself. On his way to the Seine, he 
stops at a strange museum-like shop filled with artistic treasures and 
there is offered the “ fatal skin,” a piece of shagreen, which will grant 
him anything he wishes, but only at a terrible cost. Each time he 
wishes for something the wish is granted, but the skin shrinks and the 
days of the possessor’s life are proportionally shortened. Possession 
of Fedora, wealth, and glory, Raphael now realizes, can bring him 
no joy because the gratification of each desire carries with it an 
obvious, visible price-tag for the spent life and time. In order to avoid 
wishing for these things, Raphael has to isolate himself and to try 
to live a will-less, vegetable-like existence. He falls in love with and 
marries Pauline, a symbol of true, selfless love, a now-beautiful heiress 
who as a girl had loved him during his days in the garret. At first 
there is no shrinking of the fatal skin, for Pauline already loves 
Raphael and he need not wish for her love. But after the marriage 
the shagreen becomes a little smaller each night he possesses her. 
Finally, in desperation, Raphael, prematurely aged and decrepit like 
the lovers who tap the Sacred Fount in Henry James’s stories, takes 
flight from his wife and resorts to the scientists in a vain attempt to 
have the shagreen destroyed. The intensity of his desire for release 
from the fatal skin simply accelerates his death. 

In his Treatise on the Will Raphael argued that “the human will 
was a material force like steam; that in the moral world nothing could 
resist its power if a man taught himself to concentrate it, to economize 
it, and to project continually its fluid mass in given directions upon 
other souls. Such a man. . . could modify all things relatively to man, 
even the peremptory laws of nature.” ** The inscription on the fatal 
skin reads “ This is thy life,” but it says also “thy life is mine, for 
God has so willed it. . . . Wilt thou have me? Take me. God will 
hearken unto thee” (p. 27). Thus divine will working through human 


%* The Fatal Skin, trans. Cedar Paul (New York, 1949), p. 9. 
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will explains the power of the shagreen. The ageless old man who 
presents it to Raphael makes this identification clear. “* There,’ he 
burst out vehemently, ‘there are To Will and To have your Will, 
both together,’ he pointed to the bit of shagreen; ‘ there are your social 
ideals, your immoderate desires, your excesses, your pleasures that end 
in death, your sorrows that quicken the pace of life...” (p. 30). We 
know from Balzac’s other writings that he believed in the world- 
transforming power of the human-divine will; for him each person 
had a given quantity of will, magic fluid or fatal skin, the use of which 
determined his fate. Hence the strange power of Balzac’s mono- 
maniacs, who concentrate their will on a single object. 

Opposing To Will and To have your Will, according to the old 
man, are To Know and To See: 


“To will consumes us, and To have our Will destroys us, but 
To Know steeps: our feeble organisms in perpetual calm. In 
me Thought has destroyed Will, so that Power is relegated 
to the ordinary functions of the economy. In a word, it is 
not in the heart which can be broken, nor in the senses that 
become deadened, but it is in the brain that cannot waste 
away and survives everything else, that I have spent my 
life. ... I have attained everything, because I have known how 
to despise all things. 

“My one ambition has been to see. Is not Sight in a man- 
ner Insight? And to have knowledge or insight, is not that 
to have instinctive possession? . . . Troubles, love, ambitions, 
losses, and sorrows, as men call them, are for me ideas, which 
I transmute into waking dreams; I express and transpose 
instead of feeling them; instead of permitting them to prey 
upon my life, I dramatise and expand them; I divert myself 
with them as if they were romances which I could read by 
the power of the vision within me.” (pp. 28-29). 


This speech sounds very much like Balzac on his vision as artist, and 
the old man would seem to represent Raphael’s past Balzacian life in 
his garret, when he slept upon his solitary pallet “like a Benedictine 
brother” and “by sheer contemplation of the things about me dis- 
cerned an expression and a character in each. . . . as my soul bathed 
itself in the beams of an unknown light, hearkened to the awful and 
uncertain voice of inspiration, as vision upon vision poured from some 
unknown source through my throbbing brain” (p. 79). 

It is easy enough to say that if Raphael had remained in his garret 
and dedicated himself to disinterested scholarship and artistic creation 
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instead of falling in love with the image of Society in Fedora and 
being driven to the brink of suicide, he could have escaped the fate 
of the shagreen. But Balzac’s irony is broad, and the story is not so 
simple as that. Balzac, who suffered a nervous breakdown after writing 
his treatise exalting the power of mind over matter, realized that not 
to will would require a superhuman detachment like that of the old 
man who, indifferent to all things, “seemed to possess the tranquil 
luminous vision of some god before whom all things are open ” (p. 22). 
For Raphael, as for Balzac, sometimes “natural propensities broke 
out like a fire long smoldered” (p. 80), and there is always a human, 
carnal taint on any humanly conceived ideal. Thus Raphael’s first 
wish with the shagreen is that the old man fall in love with an opera- 
dancer and learn the pleasures of intemperance; and thus the shagreen 
continues to shrink after Raphael has turned in revulsion from the 
soul-appropriating Fedora to the divine Pauline, for the unheroic 
Raphael wills to find escape in Pauline and would as a man possess 
what is sacred. 


Like everything in this deliberate allegory, the names of Pauline 
and Raphael carry symbolic import. Pauline’s is obvious. But why 
did Balzac choose Raphael for the name of his hero? In the shop of the 
old man Raphael passes from several floors filled with historical relics 
and antiques to an upper gallery of art treasures. Of the many master- 
pieces collected there the greatest is Raphael’s portrait of Christ, which 
is locked in a case for which only the old man has the key. “ At the 
sacred names of Christ and Raphael,” our Raphael shows curiosity, 
encourages the old man to open the case, then gazes in rapture at a 
picture which “breathed the spirit of prayer, enjoined forgiveness, 
overcame self; .. . [Raphael’s] triumph was so absolute that the artist 
was forgotten” (p. 24). On the opposite wall, but still on the floor 
of art treasures, is the piece of shagreen with its artistic inscription. 
Thus if Raphael’s name suggests the artist Raphael, who is said to 
have been a self-indulgent seeker of pleasure but who overcame self 
in his art, so the shagreen is a symbol large enough to include not 
only life and will, but also art. It is as if Balzac realized that in the 
creation of art as in the pursuit of pleasure one could use up life and 
sacrifice self to imaginative life in others. Inability to have his will drives 
Raphael to contemplate suicide; the shagreen gives him the power to 
realize his will, but that power, the whole story reveals, is but an 
alternate form of suicide. La Peau de chagrin is Balzac’s own fatal skin. 


For after all, had Raphael remained in his garret and continued his 
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search for the ultimate truth, his fate might have been that of Louis 
Lambert, who became insane. Louis Lambert was published a year 
after La Peau de chagrin and shares with its predecessor the use of 
autobiographical materials. The lives of Raphael and Louis coincide 
generally with the earlier life of Balzac; all three, for instance, write 
treatises on the will. But the lives of Raphael and Louis are brought 
to an end within the works. On the one hand, La Peau de chagrin; 
on the other, Louis Lambert and Le chef-d’oeuvre inconnu—here we 
find Balzac’s concept of his alternate selves, the Balzacs who might 
have been. For the Balzac who maintained a perilous balance between 
the real and the ideal, we must turn to other artists in other novels. 


3 


Of the many works in the Comédie humaine none is more central 
and inclusive, yet wide-ranging—and none presents a more convincing 
picture of the artist in society—than Illusions perdues and its sequels. 
The scene shifts back and forth between Paris and the provinces; the 
story includes a variety of character types, and ranges in social per- 
spective from the criminal underworld through the Paris of the 
journalists and the courtesans, the world of business and finance, to the 
upper reaches of fashionable society. Many of the artists and other 
characters who play more important roles in other novels make at 
least fleeting appearances in the series, which thus provides a convenient 
focus on the whole world of the Comédie humaine. 

The main character in the series is Lucien de Rubempré, who when 
first introduced is Lucien Chardon, a personally attractive, morally 
weak, and poetically talented young man. The first part, “Les deux 
poétes,” set at Angouléme, contrasts Lucien with David Sechard, his 
friend and brother-in-law, a morally responsible, modest man with the 
creative talent of an inventor. While David works doggedly to find 
a cheaper method of manufacturing paper, Lucien seeks shortcuts to 
fame and fortune. His first step is to allow himself to become seduced 
and corrupted by Mme. de Bargeton, a grand lady of the provinces, 
who encourages him to break from his family because “ genius was 
answerable to no man.” ** Lucien next goes to Paris, where he lives 
first with a group of high-minded young men, “ Le Cénacle,” and tries 
to achieve recognition as a serious poet and novelist. Failing, he 
abandons temporarily his high literary ambitions and becomes a 


*® Lost Illusions, in The Works of Honoré de Balzac, University Edition, VIII, 
i, 61. 
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journalist. At this point, Balzac informs us, Lucien “was standing 
at the parting of two distinct ways, between two systems, repre- 
sented by the brotherhood upon one hand, and journalism on the 
other. The first way was long, honorable, and sure; the second beset 
with hidden dangers, a perilous path, among muddy channels where 
conscience is inevitably bespattered” (VIII, ii, 108). Lucien has his 
moments of glory as a journalist, but continues to play for higher 
stakes: he would marry a wealthy lady of fashion, have his mother’s 
noble name, de Rubempré, restored to him, and keep the actress 
Coralie as a mistress. Only the third of these ambitions is realized in 
“Un Grand Homme de Province 4 Paris.”” Lucien becomes enmeshed 
in journalistic conspiracies, drops from favor, and finally forges David’s 
name on a loan. When Coralie dies, Lucien returns to Angouléme 
to confess his crime and to make a fresh start. But his presence at 
Angouléme brings his sister and David only misfortune, and Lucien, 
like Raphael de Vallentin in La Peau de chagrin, decides to kill himself. 
Instead, he meets Abbé Carlos Herrera, who offers a pact whereby 
Lucien will receive whatever he desires in fortune and position in 
exchange for complete obedience to the Spanish priest, who we soon 
learn is really the notorious criminal Jacques Collin, alias Vautrin. 
Just as Lucien in temperament and situation obviously derives from 
Raphael de Vallentin, so Vautrin plays the role of the old man who is 
both a God and a Mephistopheles in La Peau de chagrin. When he 
offers the power of his will to Lucien, Vautrin is offering something 
very similar to the fatal skin. 


The sequel, Splendeurs et miséres des courtisanes, opens with Vau- 
trin and Lucien, now de Rubempré, in Paris, where Lucien is already 
a social success and where Vautrin maneuvers to bring his disciple 
the fortune which will enable him to marry a lady of still more fortune. 
Again Lucien’s native sensibility reveals itself, and, impractically, he 
falls in love with the beautiful courtesan Esther Gobseck. Esther in 
turn is coveted by the German millionaire-financier Baron de Nucin- 
gen. At the suggestion of Vautrin, Esther, willing to do anything 
for Lucien, sells herself to the baron and thus serves as the instrument 
whereby Vautrin and Lucien can filch money from the financier. At 
the moment when Lucien is on the verge of total success, the plot is 
foiled by the police. Esther, like Coralie, dies; and the imprisoned 
Lucien commits suicide. As for Vautrin, he eventually joins the police 
and becomes the head of the Sureté. 

Balzac assures us that Lucien has the talent and sensibility of a true 
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poet. His bright, flashing eyes, his wild, curling hair, and his slight 
physique suggest the stereotyped artist of fiction, but if there is “ divine 
graciousness ” transfusing his white brows, there is also a short, weak 
chin which to Balzac the physiognomist signified not only “ matchless 
nobleness ” but also deficient will-power. A friend of Lucien’s reveals 
one of Balzac’s sources for the type when he advises, “ Read Goethe’s 
Tasso,—the great master’s greatest work, and you will see how the poet- 
hero loved gorgeous stuffs and banquets and triumph and applause. 
Very well, be Tasso without his folly ” (VIII, ii, 81). But such folly 
is of the essence of the Tasso-type, and Lucien’s tragedy is not so 
much that he is victimized by a money-grubbing society, as George 
Lukacs and other socially oriented interpreters of the novel suggest,** 
as that he is himself too weak to withstand temptation. “It should 
be observed,” Balzac analyses, “‘ that there are certain natures in which 
a really poetic temper is united with a weakened will; and these while 
absorbed in feeling, that they may transmute personal experience, 
sensation, or impression into some permanent form, are essentially 
deficient in the moral sense which should accompany observation ” 
(VIII, ii, 274). Thus David Sechard is correct when he tells his wife, 
“Your Lucien is not a poet, he has the poetic temper; he dreams, 
he does not think; he spends himself in emotion, he does not create. He 
is, in fact . .. a womanish creature that loves to shine, the Frenchman’s 
great failing. .. . He would not hesitate to sign a pact with the Devil 
tomorrow if so he might secure a few years of luxurious and glorious 
life” (VIII, i, 174). 

And that, of course, is what Lucien does when he meets Vautrin. 
The archcriminal appears first in the disguise of a Spanish priest whom 
he has murdered, but his speeches to Lucien, like those to Rastignac 
in Pére Goriot, are paraphrases of the discourses of Satan to Christ 
and the masses he celebrates are sacrilegious. He is the fulfillment of 
the ideal of genius which Mme. de Bargeton had presented to Lucien: 
“Tt was the duty of a man of genius . . . to set himself above law; 
the man who is master of his age may take all that he needs, run any 
risks, for all is his” (VIII, i, 61). In Pére Goriot Vautrin tells Rastig- 
nac, “In every million of this higher class of cattle, there are ten 
ieee who rise superior to everything, even the laws; I am one of 
them.” *7 And because Lucien’s genius-ideal is an artist, it is fitting 


1®Tukacs, Studies in European Realism, trans. Edith Bone (London, 1950), 
pp. 47-64. 
*" Pére Goriot, trans. Jane Minot Sedgwick (New York, 1950), p. 125. 
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that Vautrin should say of himself, “I am a great poet, but I don’t 
write my poems; they consist of deeds and feelings” (Pere Goriot, 
p. 126.) A man of sensibility like his disciple Svidrigailov in Dostoev- 
sky’s Crime and Punishment, a follower of Rousseau and what he calls 
the Anti-Social Contract, Vautrin even takes on the stature of a kind 
of God: “I take upon myself to play Providence and I will direct 
the will of God” (Pere Goriot, p. 129). Balzac confessed in the 
Histoire des Treize that he liked to play God;** and William Troy 
has noted, “ In the Macchiavellian oration he [ Vautrin] delivers on the 
vices and follies of high society, on how much the young poet must 
sacrifice if he would be a success in it, it is the very voice of Balzac 
himself that we seem to hear; it is like the plot of one of his novels. 
And it is then that we are made aware of the parallel between the 
artist and the criminal, between the ‘detached’ observer of society 
and its detached enemy. Not only are both outside the pale but both 
are professionally given to the spinning of enormous plots. Vautrin 
is simply the artist functioning in the realm of action.” *° 

If Vautrin is surrogate for Balzac in his role as spinner of plots and 
controller of a world, his existence in the Comédie humaine betrays 
the sense of guilt which Balzac as a pious Catholic must often have 
felt: art is associated with crime as the Arch-Criminal’s attempt to 
replace God is associated with the playing at god of the creative, world- 
creating artist. Balzac, like Hawthorne, realized that the artist may 
commit the sin of appropriating people from the world of observable 
reality for the sake of his controlling vision; the artist may violate the 
souls of others in making them adhere to the artist’s need for unity 
and economy within his artistic structure. He may be guilty of the 
very sins with which he charges the society from which he would keep 
himself aloof. Thus Vautrin, when he is finally captured, is no longer 
artist, God, or Satan so much as he is simply “the type of a degenerate 
nation, of a people at once savage, logical, brutal and facile” (Pére 
Goriot, p. 232). Vautrin, warring against society, becomes that which 
he hates, and it is entirely appropriate that the king of the criminal 
world should become the chief of the Sureté. 

The opposite foil, counter to Vautrin and society, is represented by 
“Le Cénacle.” This group is composed of seven regular members, 
plus Lucien de Rubempré and Louis Lambert, contrasting types, who 


*® Harry Levin, Toward Balzac (New Directions, 1947), p. 19. 
2°“ On Rereading Balzac: The Artist as Scapegoat,” in Stanley Edgar Hyman, 
ed., The Critical Performance (New York, 1956), p. 212. 
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are only temporarily associated with the group. Although their in- 
terests and professions vary, the members have certain character traits 
which set them apart from the rest of society. “ Genius,” says Balzac,” 
is one and the same for all and resembles nothing so much as its self.” 7° 
Each member of the Cénacle “bore the stamp of genius upon his 
forehead ” (VIII, ii, 69); and “all of them were gifted with the moral 
beauty which reacts upon the physical form, and, no less than work 
and vigils, overlays a youthful face with a shade of divine gold; purity 
of life and the fire of thought had brought refinements and regularity 
into features somewhat pinched and rugged. The poet’s amplitude 
of brow was a striking characteristic common to them all; the bright 
sparkling eyes told of cleanliness of life” (VIII, ii, 69). All have 
the profound self-respect and dedication to vocation which enable 
them to accept poverty rather than compromise with society. Their 
hand-to-mouth existence in the Latin Quarter, good- -hearted fellow- 
ship, and spirited arguments (for they share only a similar character, 
not the same philosophy) stamp them as perhaps the first Bohemians in 
fiction, though they are more serious and hard-working, less attracted 
to women and other distractions, than the Bohemians we encounter 
in Murger and later writers. Perhaps the keynote of the group is 
expressed by Daniel d’Arthez: “ ‘Genius is patience,’ as Buffon said. 
And patience after all is a man’s nearest approach to Nature’s processes 
of creation. What is Art but Nature concentrated? ” (VIII, ii, 64). 
Only two of the regular members of the group, Joseph Bridau, a 
painter, and the writer D’Arthez, are artists proper. Bridau, who is 
said to derive from Delacroix, plays a more important role in La 
Rabouilleuse, which now that it has been freshly translated as The 
Bachelor’s House we may recognize as one of Balzac’s finest novels. 
In this scathing indictment of a “society based on money values, on 
the glorification of success as an end to be obtained by fair means or 
foul,” ?* Joseph Bridau is the only thoroughly sympathetic character, 
intended obviously to balance the scales against his older brother 
Philippe and the other scheming, selfish people who dominate the action 
of the story. Among the reasons for Joseph’s becoming a painter, we 
are told, were “the necessity of looking up at the sky to find conso- 
lation for the squalor of the dark, damp scene below, the spiritual 
quality ..., the enforced simplicity of living and the mother’s prefer- 
ence for the older of her two boys coupled with her disapproval of 


*° The Bachelor's House, trans. Frances Frenaye (New York, 1956), p. 40. 
1 Balzac, “ Preface,” The Bachelor’s House, p. 5. 
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the tastes of the younger” (p. 26). But that compensation in this case 
follows nature is shown by his complete absorption: ‘“ Because he 
was entirely wrapped up in his talent, the future artist did not bother 
with the details of everyday life; during his childhood this attitude 
was so close to sluggishness that it had been a cause of concern to 
his father” (p. 28). When Joseph is surrounded by an angry mob 
anxious to take revenge for his alleged assault against a village hero, 
Joseph earns the praise of the arresting officer for his courage and 
calmness. Joseph explains: “‘ My mind was on something far away .. . 
An officer once told me about something of the same kind, which 
happened to him in Dalmatia. On his way back from an early morning 
walk, he found himself surrounded by the irate population. Comparing 
the two episodes in my mind, and examining the angry faces about 
me, I began to play with the idea of painting one of the great riots 
of 1793. And I began to think, ‘Bad boy! That’s what you get for 
chasing after an inheritance instead of sticking to the work you have 
to do in your own studio! ’” (p. 231). Often victimized by his brother 
and completely ineffective in his attempts to win back his rightful 
inheritance, Joseph Bridau “ practises art for the sake of art” (p. 77), 
and though he is indifferent to worldly success, the lottery of fate, 
which is the pervasive background symbol of the novel, ultimately 
throws everything into his hands. 

Somewhat harder and less emotional than Joseph Bridau, Daniel 
d’Arthez is equally dedicated to his profession and similarly absorbed 
in his work. His “life was entirely devoted to his work. He saw 
society by glimpses only; it was a sort of dream for him. His house 
was a convent. He led the life of a Benedictine, with a Benedictine’s 
sober rule, a Benedictine’s regularity of occupation.” *? Blessed with 
a kind of second-sight, he divines the misery of Lucien and helps him 
in every way possible—advising, protecting, collecting a purse, and 
even helping to write a derogatory review of his own work. We learn 
from Les Secrets de la Princesse de Cadigan thot after years of poverty 
and hard work his books eventually attained a wide recognition and, 
though he inherited a large sum of money from a rich uncle, he con- 
tinued to live a simple life detached from most wordly concerns. Then 
the Princesse de Cadigan realized that she had never been loved by a 
man of genius and set about entrapping D’Arthez with all the cunning 
of the experienced woman. D’Arthez allowed himself to be trapped, 


22 The Secrets of a Princess, in La Comédie Humaine of Honoré de Balzac 
(New York, 1906), IV, 340. 
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but knowingly. The woman of the world and the man of genius 
discovered, to their mutual amazement, that they really loved each 
other. By the end of this social comedy, the happy D’Arthez has 
reached a stage where he “very rarely publishes anything.” It is 
clear, though, that, unlike Raphael or Lucien, he is strong enough to 
fall, that he has not capitulated to life, and that he maintains his grip 
upon his talent, his self-respect—and the Princesse de Cadignan. 
“Laure, Laure,” Balzac wrote to his sister as a young man, “ my two 
immense and sole desires,—to be famous and to be loved—will they 
ever be satisfied? ” ** If D’Arthez is, as usually assumed, an idealized 
self-portrait of Balzac, Les Secrets is Balzac’s way of attaining in fancy 
rather than reality the reconciliation of his two youthful ambitions. 

Raymond Giraud has argued that Bridau and D’Arthez are intro- 
duced into the world of the Comédie humaine only to suggest an 
ideal of the uncommitted, single-minded artist which Balzac himself 
was not able to attain.** Balzac was undoubtedly more complicated 
and many-sided that his Bridau or his D’Arthez, but insofar as his life 
as an artist is concerned, D’Arthez and Bridau are recognizable self- 
portraits. What we know of Balzac’s character—his dedicated attitude 
towards his work, his industry and power of absorption, his kindliness, 
his indifference to reviews and contemporary opinions of his work, 
his naiveté and childlikeness in worldly affairs—parallels the character 
of D’Arthez and Bridau. But the Comédie humaine itself, its bulk and 
consistency and excellence, is the best testimony to the fact that Balzac 
as artist, if not as a man, had the power of loss of self in self-absorption 
which we note in the members of the Cénacle. 


4 


Thus the four main types of artists in Balzac’s fiction: the men of 
sensitivity like Raphael de Vallentin and Lucien de Rubempré, the 
visionaries like Frenhofer and Louis Lambert, the dedicated and single- 
minded men of genius like D’Arthez and Bridau, and the type of the 
artist as world-controller and would-be God in Vautrin. If we ask 
which of the four types stands for Balzac, we should perhaps have 
to agree that no one type will explain his uniqueness. Balzac, it is 
clear, embodied traits of all four types, and it is only by considering 


** Katharine Prescott Wormley, A Memoir of Honoré de Balzac (Boston, 
1892), p. 44. 

24 The Unheroic Hero in the Novels of Stendhal, Balzac, and Flaubert (New 
Brunswick, 1957), p. 100. 
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their relationship to one another, their interdependence, that we can 
discover the sources of that “projected light” which gives us the 
peculiarly Balzacian aura. 

“‘My best inspirations,” Balzac wrote, “have ever come to me in 
_ moments of anguish.” *®° The Lucien-type stands for the power of 
suffering, the suicidal impulse, which in Balzac took the form of self- 
imposed failures. Time after time, on the verge of success and financial 
independence, Balzac would leave his study and plunge into business 
projects, political activities, and love affairs. Almost invariably he 
would fail and have to return, burdened with debts and frustration, 
to the sanctuary of his Benedictine cell where, in his absorption with 
work, he could forget his anguish. Then, after months of a strange 
calm in the midst of feverish activity, he would plunge again into the 
real world and the pattern would be repeated. Like other writers, 
Balzac could work best when he had to; if he had succeeded in his 
schemes to make a million or marry a wealthy heiress, we should 
not have had the Comédie humaine. Frenhofer is a failure as a painter 
—and he fails if for no other reason than that he destroys his master- 
piece—because he was born rich and could afford to indulge his search 
for absolute perfection. Seen thus, the Lucien-type stands for an 
indispensable element in Balzac’s psychological make-up. His men of 
genius have to suffer because, as he wrote Madame Hanska, “ obser- 
vation is the result of suffering.” *® Louis Lambert “ suffered at every 
point where pain could seize upon flesh or spirit” until “like martyrs 
who smile at the stake, he escaped to the heaven which thought opened 
to him.” *? More appropriately Balzac dramatized the link between 
suffering and observing in Lucien and Raphael, who are surrogates 
for Balzac’s intense desire for a life of glamor, social recognition, and 
the love of a beautiful woman, who, in other words, seek success not 
in their garrets, but in that world which meant only anguish for Balzac. 
The Luciens do not, however, stand for something entirely negative. 
Adherence to what he had observed of the real world, in which he 
had suffered, was necessary if Balzac’s writings were to achieve recog- 
nition, allow him as a man of honor to pay back his debts, and keep 
him from the fate of a Frenhofer. 

Balzac was saved too from the fate of a Lucien or a Raphael, who 


** Wormeley, p. 237. 

** Brunetiére, p. 175. 

** Louis Lambert, in La Comédie Humaine of Honoré de Balzac, trans. Katharine 
Prescott Wormeley (Boston, 1896), XXIX, 35. 
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are entrapped by the world of observable reality. A part of Balzac 
knew that success and love in the real world, however desired, are 
illusory and that “life is within us and not without us; that to rise 
above our fellows for the purpose of commanding them is only to 
magnify the career of a schoolmaster; and that men who are strong 
enough to lift themselves to the level at which they can enjoy che 
sight of worlds ought not to turn their gaze upon their feet” (Louis 
Lambert, p. 91). The sight of worlds—the one physical trait which all 
Balzac’s true men of genius have in common is the hawk-eye. “ As to 
the eyes, there were never any like them; they had a life, a light, an 
inconceivable magnetism; the white of the eyeballs was pure, limpid, 
with a bluish tinge, like that of an infant or a virgin, inclosing two 
black diamonds, dashed at moments with gold reflections,—eyes to 
make an eagle drop his lids, eyes to read through walls and into 
bosoms, or to terrify a furious wild beast, the eyes of a sovereign, a 
seer, a subjugator.” ** This could be a passage from one of Balzac’s 
more extravagant descriptions of a genius; actually, it is from Gautier’s 
description of Balzac himself. His worldly geniuses—the Luciens, 
Raoul Nathans, and Camille Maupins of the fiction—have flashing, pene- 
trating eyes, but his more profound geniuses have eyes like those of 
Louis Lambert: “ Sometimes clear and w onderfully penetrating, at 
other times of heavenly sweetness, the eyes grew dull, deadened, color- 
less, when he yielded himself up to contemplation” (pp. 24-25). The 
first is the eye of the observer; the second, the eye of the visionary. 
“When it pleases me to do so,” Louis Lambert says, “I draw a veil 
before my eyes. I retire within myself and find a darkened chamber, 
where the events of nature reproduce themselves in purer forms than 
those under which they first appeared to my exterior senses” (p. 7). 

Balzac’s visionaries often have the power of second-sight. Facino 
Cane, an acknowledged self-portrait, says of himself: 


“The faculty of observation had become intuitive with me; I 
could enter the souls of others, while still unconscious of their 
bodies,—or rather, I grasped external details so ae 
that my mind instantly passed beyond them, I possessed, i 

short, the faculty of living the life ‘of the individual on ana 
I exercised my observation, and of substituting myself for 
him, like the dervish in the Arabian Nights who assumed 
the body and soul of those over whom he pronounced certain 
words. ... To what have I owed this gift? Was it second- 


7° Wormeley, pp. 205-206. 
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sight? Is it one of those qualities the abuse of which leads 
to insanity? I have never sought to discover the causes of 
this power. I only know that I possess it, and use it; that is 
enough for me.” 


In Seraphita and Louis Lambert Balzac calls this gift “ specialism ” and 
‘defines it as “a sort of inward vision which penetrates all things ”; *° 
“seeing the things of the material world as well as those of the spiritual 
world in their original and consequential ramifications” (Louis Lam- 
bert, p. 143). The divine and the physical worlds blend into one for 
the specialist. Balzac hinted frequently at an undisclosed “ secret” 
which would explain his creative power. Apparently the secret had 
something to do with his own uncanny powers of insight. He per- 
suaded his sister that he could read her thoughts and often answered 
her before she spoke. He claimed to have “ divined” a fortune in 
Sardinia and found it in the expected place, but lost out to a person 
in whom he had confided his vision. Curtius’s explanation of Balzac’s 
secret probably comes as close as any to Balzac’s own belief: “Star 
and dream, objective and subjective, world and ego, had flowed 
together into one Vision; that is the secret of Balzac’s childhood. It 
contains the secret of his life and of his art.” ** 


For such a visionary, internal and external vision blend into one, 
and dreams become indistinguishable from alleged realities. The 
numerous anecdotes about the extent to which Balzac accepted as real 
the people of the Comédie humaine testify that he shared this genial 
fault. When a woman in Venice said to him, “ You always mistake 
your dreams for realities,” he answered very earnestly, “In those few 
words you have hit upon the gravest secret of my life.” ** The desire 
for complete unity, his impatience with the mere fragment, his am- 
bition for all-embracing possession help us to understand the philosophy 
expressed in Louis Lambert: “The Universe is, then, variety in Unity. 
Motion is the means, Number is the result. The end is the return of 
all things to Unity, which is God” (p. 148). If this sounds like the 


2° Facino Cane, in La Comédie Humaine of Honoré de Balzac, trans. Katharine 
Prescott Wormeley (Boston, 1896), XXIX, 154-155. 

8° Seraphita, in The Novels of Balzac, trans. Clara Bell and R. S. Scott (Phila- 
delphia, 1899), XIII, 77. 

** Quoted by Edwin Preston Dargan, Honoré de Balzac, A Force of Nature 
(Chicago, 1932), pp. 83-84. 

**Emil Ludwig, Genius and Character, trans. Kenneth Burke (New York, 
1927), p. 318. 
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Poe of Eureka, it is because both writers are in the same tradition of 
romantic occultism which stretches from Goethe, Novalis, and Sweden- 
borg to Blake to the American transcendentalists to the French sym- 
bolists to the “ religion of consciousness ” of a Henry James. To break 
down the barriers between world and ego, subject and object, is the 
aim of all these writers. 

Balzac’s desire for complete unity is equivalent to the singleminded- 
ness which we have found best represented by D’Arthez and Bridau 
in Balzac’s gallery of artists. But whereas these artists try to remain 
aloof and uncommitted, Balzac had something of Raphael and Lucien 
as well and could only temporarily, never completely, separate the 
world of society from his visional world. Balzac, for all his indict- 
ment of a money- and ego-dominated society, was no champion of 
alienation. To deny any part of the whole would be a confession of 
failure, a denial of the all-pervading unity of things. It is perhaps 
Vautrin who best represents Balzac’s own nature as a creative artist. 
The way in which the arch-criminal manipulates people, spins plots, 
changes from pursued to pursuer, controls the lives of others but is 
himself vulnerable—this suggest something of the divine-human fusion, 
the artist as God and man creating worlds in which the subjective and 
the objective blend into one and cause becomes indistinguishable from 
effect, that lies behind Balzac’s depiction of his artists and is responsible 
for the peculiar aura of the Balzacian world. 








WALTER SUTTON® 


Dr. Williams’ “Paterson” and 


the Quest for Form 


“ Maybe there'll be a fifth book of Paterson embodying every- 
thing I’ve learned of ‘ the line’ to date.” —W. C. W. in a letter 
of March 11, 19521 


The appearance of Paterson, Book Five, seven years after Dr. Wil- 
liams’ long-projected poem had been announced as completed, raises 
a question of form. To what extent is it possible for a reader who has 
regarded Paterson as complete in four parts to revise his conception 
of the work to allow for the incorporation of Book V, which seems 
to have evolved as something of an afterthought? This much at least 
seems clear: to accept the addition as a part of the poem is not com- 
patible with the contextualist ideal of poetic form. In this situation 
something has to give—either the conception of Paterson as a poem 
or the conception of achieved poetic form as a completely-integrated 
and inviolable whole. 


There is, however, no question for the poet as to which idea is 
dispensable. The appearance of Paterson Five indicates a shift and 
further development in the author’s conception of his work, but this 
shift 1s entirely consistent with his general point of view. The addition 
of another part or an indefinite number of parts is in accord with Dr. 
Williams’ theory of the poem. For to him the whole of Paterson, or 
of any poem, can be construed as a search for adequate form, a search 
that is always advancing, as it must advance, in time, but that is never 
completed. He has described the poem as “an attempt, an experiment, 
a failing experiment, toward assertion with broken means but an asser- 


* Walter Sutton, professor of English at Syracuse University, has published a 
number of articles on criticism and critical theory. During the 1960-61 academic 
year he will be at Princeton University as visiting professor of English and 
Fellow of the Humanities Council to complete a study of modern American 
literary criticism. 

1The Selected Letters of William Carlos Williams, ed. J. C. Thirlwall (New 
York, 1957), pp. 312-313. Hereafter cited as SL. 
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tion, always, of a new and total culture, the lifting of an environment 
to expression” (SL, 286). 


And throughout Paterson we see the attempt to raise a changing 
environment to expression and the sense of failure in the attempt, a 
failure largely determined by the nature of society. Yet there is a 
sense of achievement, of a partial victory, in the face of defeat. As 
Williams has written in the third book of Paterson, 


No defeat is made up entirely of defeat—since 
the world it opens is always a place 
formerly 
unsuspected.” 


So too the poet’s language and measure, unsatisfactory though they 
may be to him in his attempt, open up possibilities of expression 
hitherto unrealized. 

As an artist and man of science, Williams recognizes that man lives 
in the flux and welter of time, caught in its distractions and fragmen- 
tations, and that he must find his identity there. No vision of mystic 
unity can bring a resolution of multiplicity. Striving for unity or at 
least a sense of his own identity, the most a man can achieve is episodes, 
or fragments, as Williams comments in his author’s note to Paterson. 
Religious mysticism offers no real solution to the twentieth-century 
intellectual or poet. How can he, Williams asks, honestly view either 
himself or the Church of England as standing outside Einstein’s uni- 
verse? * The problem of belief cannot be divorced from the problem 
of scientific truth. In a relativistic world the only true belief can be 
found in science, “the realm of the incomplete” (SE, 262). In Wil- 
liams’ poetics this view calls for a break from conventional meter 
(consonant with the world view of an earlier age but not ours) in 
favor of a “ relativistic or variable foot” (SL, 335). 

This revolutionary break from convention links Williams with the 
romantics, but distinctions must be made. Although in the romantic 
tradition in his ideas of poetic diction and his rejection of conventional 
(he also calls them “ neoclassic”) metrical patterns, Williams holds 
aloof from the extreme of the organic theory of form. While he 
believes that the source of poetry is the spoken language, the dialect— 


* Paterson (New York, 1951), p. 96. Hereafter cited as P. 
* Selected Essays of William Carlos Williams (New York, 1954), p. 283. Here- 
after cited as SE. 
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as opposed to the English of the academy—he does not believe that the 
poet can achieve a completely-integrated or unified form. 

Like the romantics, he emphasizes spontaneity and the surrender 
of the poet to the creative impulse: “ Write carelessly so that nothing 
that is not green will survive” (P, 155). He is not, however, of the 
cult that follows Coleridge in deifying the imagination as the “ soul 
that is everywhere . . . and forms all into one graceful and intelligent 
whole.” He shies, sensibly, hard-headedly, from the holistic extreme 
of the organic theory. As a poet as well as a physician, Dr. Williams 
is aware of the incompleteness and lack of self-sufficiency of the indi- 
vidual organism. Form and identity, for the poem as for the human 
individual, are the result of the interpenetration of subject and object, 
the poet and his world, the language of the poem and the common 
language from which it derives. 

Poetic form, accordingly, is tentative and relative. It comprises all 
aspects of the verbal structure achieved by the poet. Among these, 
of most concern to Williams are diction (the “ words” themselves or 
the “language,” in his terms); the metrical arrangement of the words 
(the “foot,” “line,” or “ measure”); the syntax of the poem (the 
relation of its verbal units, whether or not “ grammatical sentences ” 
are used); and its overall organization—all involved in the problem of 
“how to begin to find a shape” (P, 167). 

Although the poet’s ordering of words is conditioned by the lan- 
guage he hears and by the socio-economic world in which he lives, 
the poem does not write itself through the “ passive Master,” as Emer- 
son Calls the artist. The poet is a maker, an inventor of form. He is 
active, engaged in the world of experience, and the proper form for 
the poem must be sought—painfully, laboriously—as the poet attempts 
to achieve an order of words compatible with the time, and language, 
flux in which he lives. This search is the major theme of Paterson. 
While the poem may be considered from many perspectives, the 
problem of form is a constant preoccupation of the poet. 


The everpresent river that flows through Paterson, filling our ears 
with its falls (cadences) is literally the Passaic, but it is also the flow 
of experience as reflected in the flow of consciousness. It is also the 
stream of language, which rolls, “heavy with numbers.” The num- 


bers represent the rhythm of the spoken language more than the meters 
of the poetry of the past. It is in this spoken dialect that the poet 
must discover the measure of his verse. The problem of finding a 
metrical form appropriate to the present age has been commented 
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upon by Williams: “We are trying . . . to seek (what we believe is 
there) a new measure or a new way of measuring that will be com- 
mensurate with the social, economic world in which we are living as 
contrasted with the past. It is in many ways a different world from 
the past calling for a different measure” (SE, 283). In the preface 
the author warns the poet (himself) to “beware lest he turn to no 
more than the writing of stale poems,” following the stereotyped 
patterns of the past. 


While out of the river, 


. rolling up out of chaos, 
a nine months’ wonder, the city 
the man, an identity—it can’t be 
otherwise—an 
interpenetration, both ways... (P, 12) 


These lines sum up the problem of establishing the relationship of the 
society and the individual man in appropriate language and measure. 
The search for form and the quest for identity are the same. Neither 
the city, the poet, nor the poem is a self-sufficient entity. They are 
interdependent elements of a cultural complex, and the definition of 
any one involves interaction. The poet, as a man like any other, may 
walk through the streets of an industrial New Jersey city, but both 
the city and he as an individual receive definition only through the 
language of the poem, which is an abstraction from the language that 
the poet has heard and read. 

The discovery of identity requires the poet’s understanding of his 
immediate, local environment and of his historical roots, including his 
language environment and his language roots. For Williams—with his 
vivid perception and his empathic responses—the question of indi- 
vidual identity often gets lost sight of: 


Why even speak of “I,” he dreams, which 
interests me almost not at all? (P, 30) 


This tendency to identify and merge helps to explain the shifts in point 
of view and in the personae of the protean narrator of the poem. The 
problem of identity and the problem of form are interrelated. The 
shifts complicate the poem; yet they are necessary. They are not 
capricious, but represent the poet’s sensitivity to the problem of identity 
and of communication, a function with which Williams is much 
concerned. 
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In Book I, which deals with the early history of Paterson as it 
defines the “ elemental character of the place,” the city, as the city of 
man, is linked with the as-yet-undiscovered identity of the poet. The 
river, which “comes pouring in above the city,” is both the stream 
of history and of the individual life, as well as the stream of language, 
from which the poet must derive his own speech: 


(What common language to unravel? 
. .. combed into straight lines 
from that rafter of a rock’s 


lip.) (P, 15) 


The failure of the language of the past, which is a failure of the 
society as well, is dramatized in the figures of Mrs. Sarah Cumming, 
“consort” of the Reverend Hopper Cumming, who died by a suicidal 
plunge into the falls during a sight-seeing excursion in 1812, and the 
daredevil Sam Patch, who began his career at Paterson and who died 
in a leap at the falls of the Genesee River in 1826. In these episodes, 
Williams uses prose to represent the language and character of the 
earlier time (not his own). The sentimentalized newspaper account 
of Mrs. Cumming’s death, which ignores the reality of suicide, reflects 
the hypocrisy and the stifling gentility of the period. “A false lan- 
guage,” the poet comments. As for Patch, the account of his reckless 
career and his final leap reveals the public’s avidity for sensation and 
violence—empty marvels—but more particularly the substitution of 
unthinking action for meaningful speech. Williams has said that “the 
perfect type of the man of action is the suicide” (SE, 68). For both 
Mrs. Cumming and Patch society is an inhibiting force; and the final, 
desperate recourse of the individual blocked in an impulse toward 
genuine expression is an act of self-destruction. The failure of expres- 
sion is indicated by the comment that in death both Mrs. Cumming 
and Patch are “silent, uncommunicative.” The word communicate, 
negatived in such forms as uncommunicative and incommunicado, 
recurs throughout this part of the poem. It emphasizes the relation 
between communication and community and thus points up the lack 
of shared or common values in Paterson, or any American city, from 
its beginnings, and the consequent waste and frustration of individual 
lives. A predicament shared by the poet. 


Mrs. Cumming and Patch are only two of many instances of the 
warping influence of society in the early history of the falls com- 
munity. Another is a “monster ”—the hydrocephalic dwarf, Peter— 
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like the falls, a celebrated and exploited “attraction” in Paterson. 
The dwarf’s name is itself a link to the place and to the poet. The 
pattern of human life in this place, as in any other, is seen as “ mon- 
strous ” and expressed in a deformed and corrupted language. In a note 
to Book I, Williams quotes from J. A. Symonds’ Studies of the Greek 
Poets a passage describing the sprung verse of Hipponax as appropriate 
in view of “the harmony which subsists between crabbed verses and 
the distorted subjects with which they dealt—the vices and perversions 
of humanity .. .” (P, 53). The quotation reveals a preoccupation of 
Williams that complements his interest in the spoken language, and 
that is a rejection of traditional metrics in favor of a new measure, 
appropriate to the present, characterized by the “ relativistic or variable 
foot” (SL, 335). Thus throughout Paterson, as throughout Williams’ 
career, the quest for an appropriate form has involved the related 
problems of vocabulary, or diction, and measure, or “ musical pace” 
(SL, 326). 

Book II, “Sunday in the Park,” presents the “ modern replicas” of 
the life of the past. The park, “female to the city,” brings the poet 
into contact with the immediate physical world, the sensual life which 
the poet must transform. In the park the Sunday crowd, the “ great 
beast,” takes its pleasures, pursues its desires among the “ churring 
loves” of nature and in the sound of the voice of the evangelist who 
would bring them into the truth through the outworn language of 
the church, which the poet sees as simply another block to expression. 
Williams has elsewhere remarked that the church “is likely to be an 
insuperable barrier today if the major function of the artist—to lift 
to the imagination and give new currency to the sensual world at our 
feet—is envisaged” (SE, 215). In this constantly-changing, dying 
physical world, where 


The dogs and trees 
conspire to invent a world—gone! (P, 97) 


no poet has come to create an aesthetic world in adequate terms. 
Through this scene the questing poet strolls as Faitoute, troubled by 
the problem of inventing a poem commensurate with his world when 
“the language is worn out.” In his dedication to his search, the poet 
rejects both the crowd, the “ beast,” identified with unthinking sen- 
suality, and the conventional clichés of the mass society, as repre- 
sented by the evangelist. This necessitates the rejection of purely 
physical love and reproduction as an end in itself. The denial is pain- 
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ful to the poet, who values the sensual life in which the poem must 
begin. As he thinks of the voluptuous woman who is both his Muse, 
offering the inspiration of the physical, and the Circe who would 
enfold him and hold him in the web of the physical, the image that 
begins in the sensual becomes transformed in his imagination: 


Her belly . her belly is like a white cloud . a 
white cloud at evening . before the shuddering night! (P, 105) 


The poetic process involves an idealization of the physical, whereas 
the purely physical life is sterile: “Stones invent nothing, only a man 
invents.” The river, as the purely sensual life, is a “ terrifying plunge, 
inviting marriage—and a wreath of fur” (P, 100). The wreath of 
fur, a token of the obliteration of the human by the animal life (or 
the sinking of the individual human life into nature through death, the 
plunge of Mrs. Cumming) is in powerful contrast to the conventional 
wreath of laurel, a “dead” image which Williams has used as a base 
for his striking figure. 

In Book III, “The Library,” the poet turns from his immediate 
world to the literature of the past in his search for a language and a 
measure. Williams has described this stage of the quest as “ searching 
for a language (in books) and failing.” * Confused by the roar of 
events experienced in the park, the poet is attracted by the “cool of 
books,” which “ sometimes lead the mind to libraries of a hot after- 
noon” (P, 118). Turning over old newspaper files, he is impressed 
by the failure of language to convey the meaning of events: 


—a child burned in a field, 
no language. Tried, aflame, to crawl under 
a fence to go home. So be it. Two others, 
boy and girl, clasped in each others’ arms 
(clasped also by the water) So be it. Drowned 
wordless in the canal. ... (P, 120) 


The violence and the failure of language parallel the examples of 
Mrs. Cumming and Sam Patch in Book I, and in the poet’s own time 
they are paralleled by the violence and the failure of communication, 
and community, represented by the Paterson strikes. The strikes, not 
dwelt on at length, remain in the background, a brooding reminder of 
the violence and injustice of the social world. Yet this violence is a 


*“ Notes: Paterson Ill & IV... ,” p. 32. Manuscript notebook in Abbott 
Collection, University of Buffalo Library. 
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part of the revolutionary process, the clearing of the ground for a 
new order, a new measure, in society as well as in art. The man on 
the picket line is, unknowingly, a brother of the poet. 

Seclusion in the library, at first a welcome retreat, breeds revulsion. 
The sound of books, the pressure of the past, becomes a roar in the 
ears, threatening to be as overpowering as the flux of immediate experi- 
ence. In contrast to the roar of the “ wadded library,” is the Beautiful 
Thing, sometimes personified as a woman, to which the poet’s mind 
drifts. This phrase, which recurs as a refrain, applies to the immediate 
physical world, which the poet knows through his senses and out of 
which he makes poetry, by invention, in a language appropriate to 
his experience: “The province of the poem is the world” (P, 122). 
The Beautiful Thing, which also harks back to the woman of Book II, 
is the inspiration of this poet of the visible world. 

The roar of the books, which is a part of the roar of the falls, merges 
with the roar of “cyclone, fire, and flood,” all actual events in the 
history of Paterson. Metaphorically, however, these events are involved 
in the creative process. The fire is poetic artifice for Williams, just 
as it is for Yeats in “ Sailing to Byzantium.” The creation of a poem, 
a new object, from the commonplace of life is suggested by the image 
of an old bottle transformed by the fire: 


An old bottle, mauled by the fire 
gets a new glaze, the glass warped 
to a new distinction, reclaiming the 
undefined. (P, 142-143) 


It is typical of the contrasting orientations of these two poets, reflected 
in their diction and imagery, that Williams should select an object 
from ordinary life, a common vessel, while Yeats turns to the exotic 
mosaics and golden ornaments of the Byzantine artificers. 

The creative fire is a waterfall reversed, “shooting upward,” assert- 
ing a new reality, rather than subsiding in the anonymity of nature. 
The flame itself “ surpasses heat” and the glass is splotched with rain- 
bows of “cold fire” that attests the transmutation and distancing of 
experience in the poetic process. The fire destroys the literature of 
the past, just as the poet must reject its language to forge his own out 
of the living speech of the present. This is the revolutionary violence 
of art. The “ vulgarity of beauty ” of the beautiful thing surpasses all 
the perfections of the art of the past. It is a manifestation of immediate 
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life and can be celebrated or expressed only by the contemporary 
poet. In this process the Beautiful Thing becomes 


intertwined with the fire. An identity 
surmounting the world, its core. ... (P, 145) 


But even so, the poet is aware of the inadequacy of his expression. 
“The words are lacking,” the measures are lacking for an adequate 
representation of the Beautiful Thing (P, 146). 

The actual flood is identified with the Biblical flood and with the 
almost overwhelming flood of language in which the poet is immersed. 
He rejects the language of the library (he cannot spend his life looking 
into the past). As he detaches himself, his perspective is described in 
the terms of the subsidence of an actual flood. The world is slimed 
with what may be a “ fertile(?)mud,” but which is at the same time 
a corrupt “ pustular scum ” giving forth a revolting stench that “ fouls 
the mind.” (We are reminded of Thoreau’s reference to the alluvial 
deposits of convention, sham, and hypocrisy that clog the world, and 
to the need of a “ reality meter.”) 

Attempting to re-order a world which is burdened by a false and 
dead language, the poet faces a problem of form: 


How to begin to find a shape—to begin to begin again, 
turning the inside out : to find one phrase that will 
lie married beside another for delight . ? 

—seems beyond attainment . (P, 167) 


Recognizing the corruption of language, the poet asserts that the 
“words will have to be rebricked up,” the language renewed, before 
an adequate form can be achieved. How long for such renewal? 


—in a hundred years, perhaps— 
the syllables 
(with genius) 
or perhaps 
two lifetimes 
Sometimes it takes longer . (P, 171) 


In the meantime, what is the recourse of the poet standing by the 
river? 
The past above, the future below 
and the present pouring down: the roar, 
the roar of the present, a speech— 
is, of necessity, my sole concern . (P, 172) 


Under the compulsion to make a “ replica” of the falls, to invent a 
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poem commensurate with his present reality, the poet can only find 
his meaning in the sliding water at the brink, where he must, as the 
opening of the poem suggested, “ comb out the language,” inadequate 
though his vocabulary and measure may seem, to give expression to 
whatever “ episodes,” or incomplete truths, he may have achieved in 
his lifetime. 

Book IV, “The Run to the Sea,” according to Williams’ introduc- 
tory note, is reminiscent of such episodes. The three subjects which 
this part of the poem introduces in succession are, first, love—of various 
kinds, each with its own frustrations—in the figure of a triangle in- 
volving a New York poetess (a Lesbian), a young nurse (the female 
Paterson and a Beautiful Thing), and the poet as Paterson; second, 
science, through the episode of a lecture on atomic fission to which 
Paterson takes his son (as an introduction to his heritage of the dis- 
ruptive knowledge of his time); and third, money, as the cause of 
the concentration of capital and social corruption. These three topics 
all relate to the theme of divorce, alienation (the “sign of knowledge 
in our time”), first introduced in Book I; they are also intimately 
related to the problem of language. The question posed at the begin- 
ning of the third part of Book IV, “ Haven’t you forgot your virgin 
purpose, the language? ” is intentionally misleading. The poet has been 
very much preoccupied with the problem of language in the preceding 
episodes. 

Madame Curie’s discovery of radium is cited in the discussion of 
science: 

A dissonance 
in the valence of Uranium 
led to the discovery 


Dissonance 
(if you are interested) 
leads to discovery (P, 207) 


The radioactive energy released by the breaking down of the old 
element, uranium, represents not only the knowledge sought and 
achieved by the creative scientist but also poetic knowledge or truth. 
It is only through a breakdown of the old forms that the poet can 
hope to discover poetic truth for his time. The necessity of breaking 
down the old forms is supported by a reference to literature (Chaucer’s 
Sir Thopas) as well as to science: 


Thy drasty rymyng is not 
worth a toord (P, 208) 
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There is a curative power in the energy released by the emergence of 
new forms (“a dissonance . . . may cure the cancer”). So too there 
is a restorative power in the poet’s reworking of a corrupt language 
in his attempt to give expression to a “new culture.” The same prin- 
ciple of renewal through the transmutation of a decaying order applies 
to love and economics within a society. 

The last section of Book IV returns to an explicit concern for the 
problem of language. As the spent river winds slowly toward the sea, 
as the poet contemplates the waning of his own life, he comments on 
the need for leisure and detachment in his task: “ Virtue ... is a 
complex reward in all language, achieved slowly.” In this phase the 
combing of the language, the experimentation with form, continues: 


Kill the explicit sentence, don’t you think? and expand our 
meaning—by verbal sequences. Sentences, but not grammatical 
sentences: dead-falls set by schoolmen. Do you think there 
is any virtue in that? better than sleep? to revive us? (P, 222) 


The breaking down of the formal sentence is in keeping with the 
abandonment of conventional meter in favor of the variable foot: 


She used to call me her 
country bumpkin 
Now she is gone I think 
of her as in Heaven 
She made me believe in 
it . a little 
Where else could she go? (P, 222) 


As the river approaches the sea, of death, of unconscious nature 
into which the individual life merges, the assertion is made that the 
sea is mot our home. The book ends with an image of renewal but not 
of rebirth in a religious or mystical sense. A figure is seen far out, 
swimming. First thought to be a duck or a dog (dogs as manifestations 
of the persistence of the instinctual life force abound in Paterson), the 
object proves to be a man, swimming toward the shore. On the beach, 
a large black dog, yawning and stretching, gets up to meet him as he 
emerges from the sea. After resting he gets up, slips into faded overalls, 
a shirt with rolled-up sleeves, and hat: 


Climbing the 
bank, after a few tries, he picked 
some beach plums from a low bush and 
sampled one of them, spitting the seed out, 
then headed inland, followed by the dog (P, 238) 
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In his Autobiography, Williams comments on this episode: “In the 
the end the man rises from the sea where the river appears to have 
lost its identity and accompanied by his faithful bitch, obviously a 
Chesapeake Bay retriever, turns inland toward Camden where Walt 
Whitman, much traduced, lived the latter years of his life and died. 
He always said that his poems, which had broken the dominance of the 
iambic pentameter in English prosody, had only begun his theme. 
I agree. It is up to us, in the new dialect, to continue it by a new 
construction upon the syllables.” * 

The sea in this context is not a symbol of rebirth and unity in the 
traditional sense of immortality for the poet and a perfectly-realized 
form for his work. It is rather the sea of nature, the sea of the mass 
of indifferent men, and the figure of the man emerging from the sea 
(the Odyssean wanderer or the Whitmanesque poet of the open road) 
represents both the new generation and the poet of Paterson. As a 
representative of a new generation, the figure can be identified with the 
young Paterson poet A. P., who has been writing to the narrator about 
his own problems of poetic form. The image is not so limited in its 
application, however. It includes not only the rising generation, but 
the aging poet himself, completing his poem, as one phase of his career, 
and rededicating himself to the continuing quest for a form which is 
never to be perfectly realized. 

Seven years after the publication of Paterson IV and his Autobi- 
ography—and shortly before the appearance of Paterson V—Williams 
again spoke of the ending of Book IV, commenting upon a change in 
the situation of the poet-protagonist: “Paterson IV ends with the 
protagonist breaking through the bushes, identifying himself with the 
land, with America. He finally will die but it can’t be categorically 
stated that death ends anything. When you're through with sex, with 
ambition, what can an old man create? Art, of course, a piece of 
art that will go beyond him into the lives of young people, the people 
who haven’t had time to create. The old man meets the young people 
and lives on.” * It is fitting that the transition from Book IV to V 
be described as a breakthrough, because, while there is a continuity 
of image and theme and metrical form, there are significant differences 
in the poet’s attitude and in the treatment of certain themes carried 
over from the earlier books. 


* The Autobiography of William Carlos Williams (New York, 1951), p. 392. 
*] Wanted to Write a Poem, the Autobiography of the Works of a Poet, ed. 
Edith Heal (Boston, 1958), p. 22. 
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The poet still calls himself Paterson, but he is less bound by his 
locality and his immediate present. A sense of freedom from time and 
place is asserted in the opening lines, in which even the visual contour 
of the verses is ideographic: 


In old age 
the mind 
casts off 
rebelliously 
an eagle 
from its crag? 


In this freedom there is a tendency to identify with man, or Western 
man, rather than with the citizens of Paterson past and present. The 
references to the city of Paterson are few. The falls, which sounded 
through the first four books, is not heard here. The only river specifi- 
cally mentioned is the Ohio, with its falls at Louisville, below which 
Audubon, the artist-observer with whom the aging Paterson identifies, 
left his stranded boat to walk overland to his home at Henderson across 
three new states of the still-primitive continent. 

There is also a greater concern for the past in Paterson V, not, as 
in the earlier books, in terms of its destructive and inhibiting influences, 
but rather as a source of tradition in art that has sustained and guided 
the modern artist. The institution which represents the past, the art 
museum, is not rejected, as was the library in Book III: 


—the museum became real 
The Cloisters— 
on its rock 
casting its shadow— 
“la réalité! la réalité! ... (PF, 3-4) 


Paterson V is also a breakthrough in the sense that the roar of the 
falls, as it relates to the poet’s struggle for recognition, is behind him. 
Paterson is more confident of his own position, although it is in no 
sense a terminus, and derives comfort from the fact that a world of 
art, of which he is a citizen, has through the years, 


SURVIVED! 


Reconciled with the past, he looks forward to the future, with which 


* Paterson, Book Five (New York, 1958), first page. Subsequent references 
in the text will be to PF and page, although in this edition the pages are unnum- 
bered. 
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his own work is a link, and to the opportunity of helping younger 
poets in their efforts to master the poetic line. There is a continuation 
of the correspondence with the young poet introduced in Book IV 
as A.P. (Allen Paterson), with the difference that the younger man 
is here more clearly identified—and distinguished from the older Pater- 
son—as A. G. (Allen Ginsberg).® 

As for Williams’ own line, there is a predominance of the staggered, 
breath-spaced metrical scheme that he first delevolped in Book II in 
the passage beginning, 


The descent beckons 
as the ascent beckoned 
Memory is a kind 
of accomplishment 
a sort of renewal.... (P, 96) 


In Paterson V this flexible form is beautifully and efficiently adapted 
to the poet’s needs. There is mot the same emphasis upon the failure 
of communication, and expression, that marked the first four books. 
In other respects, however, a continuity of theme is evident. The 
poet’s concern for the Beautiful Thing persists—although the term is 
not used—and for its relation to artistic expression. There is, however, 
a greater assurance that the immediacy of experience, of the past as 
well as the present, is made available through art, as in the lyrics of 
Sappho; the Nativity of Peter Breughel, the elder, “ who painted what 
he saw ”; and a medieval tapestry with its figure of a young woman 
waiting for her lover. In contrast, the only contemporary feminine 
representative of the Beautiful Thing is the figure of a woman in 
slacks who walks through the poet’s town and with whom Paterson 
has been unable to establish contact. He is attracted, he desires, from 
a distance (of time as well as space), but there is no possibility of his 
establishing a relationship comparable even to the abortive romance 
with the nurse, Phyllis, in Book IV. Thus the theme of thwarted 
physical love is continued, as are the themes of violence (war) and 
the corruption of the economic system (the latter supported by the 
inclusion of an unsigned letter, apparently from Ezra Pound). These 
themes are, however, less urgent than in the earlier parts of the poem. 
The sense of frustration and dissatisfaction in the younger Paterson 
is opposed by the assurance that art can provide a release of blocked 
desire. The greatest frustration, of course, is death, or the sense of 


* Ibid, p. 7. 
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death, the “hole /in which we are all buried.” There is an escape 
hatch, however, at the bottom of the hole, through the imagination, 
“which cannot be fathomed” (PF, 6). 

The major conflict of Book V, as of the earlier poem, is still the 
tension between physical existence and the life of the imagination. But 
the demands of the libido are less formidable in advancing age. Just 
as the canine population of Paterson has dwindled, the “dog” of the 
poet’s thoughts 


has shrunk 

to no more than a “ passionate letter ” 
to a woman, a woman he had neglected 
to put to bed inthe past . (PF, 24) 


The letter, or art, provides a more satisfying outlet for physical desire 
than had formerly been the case. 


His art, in which the poet now feels more secure, also provides a 
sense of community to relieve the alienation of earlier years. Just as 
the twelfth-century tapestry is the product of many hands following 
a common plan, working together, 


together as the cartoon has plotted it 
for them. All together... (PF, 25-26) 


so too the tradition of art with which the poet identifies represents 
a common endeavor, shared over the centuries. Besides Peter Breughel, 
the elder, the roster includes Gertrude Stein, Paul Klee, Picasso, Juan 
Gris—all related to the development of modern abstract art, all artists 
concerned with movement and sensuous detail. Henri Toulouse-Lau- 
trec, to whose memory Paterson V is dedicated, is the artist of the 
whore-house, the poet of the sensual life, which Williams values as the 
basis of art. The crippled Frenchman’s election of the bordello is 
comparable to the American poet’s embrace of the filthy Passaic in 
“The Wanderer.” ® 


The most important and complex new image introduced in the new 
poem—and one which relates back to the earlier parts of the poem, 
particularly to the beast life of Book II—is the unicorn. This mythical 
creature with its animal shape and magical qualities synthesizes the 
physical life and the life of the imagination. It also serves as a synthesis 
of past and present, for in it are merged the European past (the 


®° The Complete Collected Poems of William Carlos Williams 1906-1938 (Nor- 
folk, Conn., 1938), p. 312. 
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wounded beast of the old tapestries), the primitive American past 
(the horned beast seen in the moonlight by Audubon on his long 
walk) and the poet’s present situation, in which the “ milk white one 
horned beast ” is “ penned by a low wooden fence,” suggestive of the 
waning potency of age (PF, 26-28). The unicorn is either a wounded 
victim (like the crippled painter) or a survivor of violent struggle, and 
he is identified with the artist. The beast also wears a collar. In the 
tapestry the beast surviving the hunt wears a “ jeweled collar,” while 
a hound he has gored lies nearby. The beast seen by Audubon lies 
wounded in a field, 


its neck 
circled by a crown! 
from a regal tapestry of stars! (PF, 5) 


Here the crown refers not so much to Audubon’s claim to royal birth 
(the “Dauphin” legend) as to the achievement of the artist (essen- 
tially more noble) whose expression derives from the sensual life with 
its conflict and suffering. 

These images are supported by Williams’ description of the imagina- 
tion escaping the trap of death, bearing 


...a collar round his neck 
hid in the bristling hair. (PF, 6) 


The image of the collared beast stands in brilliant contrast to the image 
of the wreath of fur in Book II. Whereas the wreath of fur invited a 
sinking into the anonymity of the beast life—an impulse rejected—the 
jeweled collar is the individual expression of the artist that distinguishes 
him from the beast. It is a badge of his identity and of his membership 
in a community, though a select one. 

Through his measured expression the poet achieves the only reality 
he can ever know. This reality, figured as a dance, is dynamic and 
relative rather than static and absolute. The poet of Paterson con- 
cludes, or at least interrupts himself, on this note: 


We know nothing and can know nothing 
but 
the dance, to dance to a measure 
contrapuntally, 
Satyrically, the tragic foot. (PF, 33) 


Satyrically, which punningly echoes the old confusion between satire 
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and satyr, links the values of sensuality, the beast life, and art, as in the 
ancient drama with its chorus of satyrs. The reference to counterpoint 
as a necessary element of poetic form would seem to indicate not only 
the use of complementary and contrasting rhythmical patterns but 
also the tension between the physical and the imaginative life and corre- 
spondingly, in the language which expresses this conflict, between 
comparable and contrasting images (like the wreath of fur of Book II 
and the beast’s collar of Book V). 

The “ measured dance” contains the poet’s knowledge of reality, a 
knowledge which is relative and incomplete, rather than absolute. The 
dance of art, of knowledge, sustains the poet’s imagination 


“unless the scent of a rose 
startle us anew” 


as the claims of the immediate sensual life intervene (PF, 33). The 
dance, at any given time and place, is also a form which is tentative, 
straining toward completion, subject to change. In short, a dynamic, 
organic form. 

Paterson, in either four or five parts, is a complex work, the form 
of which is difficult to appreciate. Yet it is honest and uncompromising 
(a reflection of the poet’s mind). There is no suggestion of a whole- 
ness dependent upon a systematized world view, or dialectic, where 
wholeness is intellectually indefensible. The failure of form resulting 
from the attempt to impose unity upon recalcitrant materials is illus- 
trated by Hart Crane’s The Bridge, the parts of which resist the false 
synthesis the poet sought to impose through force of will and which 
remains a collection of more or less brilliant fragments. 


Although Williams’ work has received increasing critical attention, 
his search for an adequate and dynamic form has been productive to 
an extent not yet appreciated. The range of his innovations in language 
and metrics will continue to be a rewarding subject. More important, 
his technical advances will undoubtedly be incorporated and projected 
in the work of poets to come. In this respect, Williams is like Whit- 
man, whom he praises (with qualifications) for having broken through 
the “deadness of copied forms” (SE, 218). For Williams, every 
major work is seen as a beginning, and a continued, and a never-to- 
be-completed search for form. In his awareness of this quality of art, 
Williams also stands with Whitman, who in his 1855 preface wrote, 
“ A great poem is no finish to a man or woman but rather a beginning. 
Has anyone fancied he could sit at last under some due authority and 
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rest satisfied with explanations and realize and be content and full? 
To no such terminus does the greatest poet bring . . . he brings neither 
cessation or sheltered fatness and ease. The touch of him tells in action. 
Whom he takes he takes with firm sure grasp into live regions previously 
unattained .. . thenceforward is no rest... .” Williams also sees art as 
an ever-changing thing, productive of new forms to suit new occasions. 
He has spoken of the necessity of innovation and of being “at the 
advancing edge of art” as in the American tradition (SL, 142). He 
also looks forward to further development along the lines projected 
by the pioneers, himself included. 

As for the publication of Paterson Five, following the supposedly- 
completed Paterson in four parts, Williams has explained the necessity 
of his expansion of the poem in a jacket note to the new volume: 
“After Paterson, Four ten years have elapsed. In that period I have 
come to understand not only that many changes have occurred in me 
and the world, but I have been forced to recognize that there can be 
no end to such a story I have envisioned with the terms which I had 
laid down for myself. I had to take the world of Paterson into a new 
dimension if I wanted to give it imaginative validity. Yet I wanted to 
keep it whole, as it is to me... .” The “ wholeness,” or unity, of the 
poem is of course approximate rather than absolute, and it is con- 
ceivable that other books could be added to the poem, on Williams’ 
terms, without violation of its status as a poetic whole. At any event, 
the appearance of Paterson Five is welcome evidence that Dr. Williams, 
at seventy-five, continues his eager quest for form. 








T. LUX FEININGER® 


The Bauhaus: Evolution of an Idea 


I grew up with and at the Bauhaus. I was nine years old when my 
father was invited to join the founding staff in 1919, which necessitated 
our family’s removal from Berlin to Weimar. In my memory, the 
moving was attended by cheery circumstances. In the first spring since 
the cessation of hostilities a great upsurge of hope was evident every- 
where. I liked the town and surroundings of Weimar, and best of 
all was the Bauhaus atmosphere itself. A boy does not trouble his 
head about the origin and history of things, and I accepted the inter- 
esting people and their works, and the attention they paid to me and 
my works, as something which might have been there always, but 
which was certainly very agreeable and delightfully different from the 
musty disciplines of the Gymnasium. The Bauhaus population was 
fond of gaiety and given to playing and the celebrating of feasts; a 
paper lantern serenade under our windows on my father’s birthday 
remains an unforgettable experience. 

In the following years, as was inevitable, other preoccupations in- 
truded upon the Arcadian felicity of the beginning, and when, seven 
years later, I became a student at the Bauhaus myself (the youngest 
ever admitted), I could probably have dimly remembered the childish 
participation but was engrossed in so new and different a situation 
that it seemed like a new world altogether. 

Thirty-three years have gone by since that time; and the more I 
ponder now what has always seemed so familiar, the more material 
for wonder I find opening to me. These findings are of a dual, inter- 
twining nature. I am impressed with the effect and forming power 
the school has had on my own development, but especially with the 
uniqueness, the scope, the bold novelty of inception, of a community 
into which I had wandered, when young, as unquestionably as I might 
have strolled casually into some ancient church; something that “ had 
always been there.” I discover that it had not always been there and 


* Theodore Lux Feininger, born in Berlin, was intimately associated with the 
Bauhaus as a student and post-graduate in residence from 1926 through 1932. 
Since 1953 he has been lecturer at the Fogg Museum and in the Department of 
Fine Arts at Harvard. 
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that soon it was not to be there any more at all. I must attempt to 
separate the strands of personal recollection and gradual enlightenment 
as to the social meaning of what is known as “ The Bauhaus,” an organi- 
zation born out of the collaboration of many minds. At the beginning 
of it all, with his strong spirit of devotion, stands the vision and the 
genius of Walter Gropius. 

Never was the truth of the prophet being derided at home more 
applicable than in his case. His prophesy begins, as is proper, with 
a word. The name of his creation was to be: “ The Bauhaus, Hoch- 
schule fiir Gestaltung.” The word “Gestaltung” embodies the phi- 
losophy he envisaged. 

If the term “ Bauhaus” was a new adaptation of the medieval con- 
cept of the “ Bauhiitte,” the headquarters of the cathedral builders, 
the term “Gestaltung” is old, meaningful and so nearly untrans- 
latable that it has found its way into English usage. Beyond the signifi- 
cance of shaping, forming, thinking through, it has the flavor under- 
lining the totality of such fashioning, whether of an artefact or of an 
idea. It forbids the nebulous and the diffuse. In its fullest philosophical 
meaning it expresses the Platonic eidolon, the Urbild, the pre-existing 
form. The feeling for the close neighborhood of pure thought and 
concrete substance is essentially German. In the sense and nonsense 
of the poetry of Christian Morgenstern, I should not dare to decide 
which is uppermost. A quatrain of his, antedating the founding of 
the Bauhaus, speaks of the dilemma of nous and physis, and although 
I wish to state that no conscious parallel can be proven, it remains a 
curiously felicitous anticipation: 


Wenn ich sitze mécht’ ich nicht 
sitzen wie mein Sitzfleisch méchte, 
sondern wie mein Sitzgeist sich, 
sisse er, den Sitz sich fléchte. 


While still in army service, Gropius had been invited to plan for a 
reorganization and possible fusion of two schools in Weimar, the 
Academy of Fine Arts and the Arts and Crafts School, both under 
the auspices of the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar. Given full powers 
and funds to start with, Gropius was able to issue his first invitations 
to three artists in 1919: Johannes Itten, Lyonel Feininger and Gerhard 
Marcks. Paul Klee and Oskar Schlemmer accepted calls in 1921, Kan- 
dinsky in 1922, and Moholy-Nagy in 1923. Of the seven artists, six 
were painters, one a sculptor; only one of them, Johannes Itten, had 
definite ideas about art education and had taught previously. These 
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men were to be “ Masters of Form,” each presiding, jointly with a 
technical “ Master of Craft” over one of the workshops: Carpentry 
(furniture), Metal, Weaving, Ceramics, Color Design (wall painting), 
Stone Cutting, Printing and Book-binding, Glass. The Stage class 
assumed importance only gradually. In the program of studies drawn 
up at the opening of the school and reported by Gropius under the 
title “Idea and Structure of the Bauhaus” (Idee und Aufbau des 
Staatlichen Bauhauses) a well-designed curriculum was stipulated, in 
which the mainstay of instruction was to be built around the apprentice- 
journeyman-master relationship of the German Artisans’ Guilds. A 
theory of design was to evolve out of a return to the crafts, both prac- 
tice and theory to be informed by the common spirit of architecture. 
This was the scaffolding around which life and instruction at the 
Bauhaus was to unfold. 


‘ 


If, in our time, the term “revolutionary” is perhaps a little too 
readily applied to the latest detergent or an extra fin clapped onto the 
latest car model, it does rightly belong to the Bauhaus idea; not, as 
has often been thought, because chairs, pots, lamps, etc. designed at 
the Bauhaus looked very different from other lamps, pots, and chairs, 
but because of the pedagogical thought. Where in pre-revolutionary 
Germany (or elsewhere) had there been a school in which the masters 
carefully inquired of the students what, and how, they ought to be 
taught? One cannot repeat often enough that, if a design following 
a particular bent developed later, there had been, at the outset, no 
preconceived idea of what it should look like. Even the industrial 
angle, the designing of new types of goods for mass production, so 
characteristic of later, was not “taught ” at first. If it was in the back 
of Gropius’ mind, it was not in the students’. This change came, as 
the form masters thought, prematurely and because of undue outside 
pressure from the legislature, which wanted to be able to show 
“results” to their constituents. The really revolutionary concept is 
to be found in the method of teaching rather than in the anticipated 
results. Gropius’ steadfast ideal was the “ collective work of art—Archi- 
tecture” (der Bau), and means to realize this had to be found. The 
way as he saw it, was the grouping of a staff of strongly formed 
individuals into a nucleus of “influence.” “Form,” once achieved in 
one field, for example in painting, must be applicable to other fields. 
The painter or sculptor, without giving up his art, must bring his 
formal findings to bear on the student’s problems of design; he must 
teach, not painting, but “form.” Nota little to ask. Yet it came about. 
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But it could never have happened, had not the students of the early 
years been what they were, “ goal-directed” as we would say today, 
through privation, suffering, indignation at the failure of a system; 
hungry for a spiritual rebirth. They came to the Bauhaus ready for 
the experiment. An authoritarian epoch had come abruptly to a close 
with the flight of the Kaiser. Out of political, economic, moral chaos, 
the intellectual avant-garde, only yesterday a derided minority, was 
called upon to help to regenerate society. The incomparable shock 
action of the Bauhaus idea came from the unity of purpose of a group 
of people fortifying themselves against a wilderness. There was nothing 
of the ivory tower in this isolation. It was the necessary defence of 
the pioneer in his stockade: he meant to establish himself in the land. 
Everybody was poor—the inflation saw to that; but the early Bauhaus 
community represented the religious attitude of the poor in spirit. If 
the standard of living was low (things came to such a pass that tuition 
fees had to be waived altogether), the sights were set high. The 
“Bauhausler” of 1920 was a lean-jawed, wide-eyed apparition, in 
extraordinary garments, running to bare legs and sandals, long locks 
on male heads and bobbed hair on women, causing unending scandal 
to the citizens. But beneath the eccentric appearance there was devo- 
tion to an idea, a burning desire for spiritual things, a willingness to 
pass through the most harassing errors on the quest—a horde of seekers 
from a page of Dostoevsky. Enthusiasm alternated with profound 
dejection. They were indefatigable arguers; obstructionist and full of 
complaints one day, the next they would set to work in a concerted 
effort without rest, if the cause required it. Distrustful of leadership 
and touchy even about “influence,” they could show self-discipline 
and loyalty towards their director and masters when threatened from 
the outside. 

Lyonel Feininger reported some of his early impressions of prospec- 
tive students as follows: 


May 1919. The students I have seen up to now look very 
self-confident. Almost all have been in the army, 
it is a new type, a new generation. They are not 
as timid and harmless as the old professors here 
imagine. 


(The “ old professors ” were the pre-war faculty of the academy, who 
withdrew from the Bauhaus shortly afterwards.) 


May 1919. How often I am struck these days with the fact 
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that these young people are not babies . . . that 
they accept nothing without a quite merciless 
scrutiny. . . . Expressionism for them is the sym- 
bol of their generation and of their longings. 


June 1919. These consultations with students are amongst 
the affairs uppermost in my mind. I often ponder 
on the way of establishing a working relation- 
ship with students. I think I have it now: leading 
and helping them along, talking freely to them 
and exchanging thoughts and ideas. I feel strong 
and rich, I am convinced that I can contribute 
to their development without forcing them into 
something foreign to their nature. The trust they 
place in me is very wonderful. 


The form masters were free to accept pupils for their own instruction, 
but the official plan did not incorporate painting classes as such. Lyonel 
Feininger was in charge of the printing workshop. 


Gropius’ attitude towards the beaux arts is expressed in the docu- 
ment referred to above (“Idee und Aufbau”): “The fundamental 
pedagogic mistake of the Academy arose from its preoccupation with 
the idea of individual genius, and its discounting the value of com- 
mendable achievement on a less exalted level.” This is beautifully 
clear, both in its rejection of a former approach, and in its adoption 
of the new attitude of the Bauhaus. Like many other ideological state- 
ments, it is not free from paradox. The noble, republican distrust of 
the academic hierarchy of yesterday came from a man whose very 
soul was that of the gentleman, aristocratic malgré lui. And, in order 
to build up a school in which achievement was to be valued on a “ less 
exalted level” he invited famous painters who might well attempt to 
found a new academy under his nose. This danger was averted, not 
without frequent clashes and even an occasional crash: sessions of the 
Meister-Rat (council of masters) were apt to be fiery affairs. 

To return to Lyonel Feininger for a moment: the quotations speak 
of the inner searches of an artist about to face a very new situation. 
While this was also true for the other appointees, with the exception 
of Itten, who needed no coaxing, they were by temperament more 
inclined to enter into the spirit of collaborating on a common cur- 
riculum than my father, who adhered to the idea of the “artist in 
residence ” and relied upon influence rather than class-room teaching. 
He thus chose to stay with the Bauhaus after the transfer to Dessau, 
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as an un-salaried and non-teaching member of the community. The 
trend of teaching, however, grew steadily in the opposite direction, 
toward classes and lectures. But in considering these differences of 
approach I seem to see the best illustration of the visionary power of 
Gropius’ plan, which was based on his expectations of results coming 
from the total personality of his collaborators rather than from their 
opinions. In this light it is interesting to note that the most “ trained ” 
and experienced educator on the staff, Itten, was the least able to 
submit to the collective plan and left the Bauhaus early. Itten’s role 
is well characterized in a December 1921 letter by Oskar Schlemmer: 


Thus, it seems, a separate movement has been formed and 
the Bauhaus is divided into two camps, teachers included. 
Itten has managed to have his course declared compulsory for 
all students, the only course in the curriculum thus favored. 
He has the support of students in the essential workshops, 
and altogether evinces the admirable desire to stamp the entire 
Bauhaus with his seal. 

The situation amounts to a duel between Itten and Gropius, 
and we, the other masters, have been asked to arbitrate. This 
dichotomy seems to me a major principle in contemporary 
Germany. On the one side the irruption of Oriental doctrines, 
India Cult, Mazdaznan, the back-to-nature movement, Wan- 
dervogel (youth movement), retreat into primitive settle- 
ments, vegetarianism, Tolstoyism, reaction against the war—on 
the other hand: Americanism, miracles of technology, inven- 
tion, Metropolis. Gropius and Itten are almost perfect types 
of the two extremes, and I have to find myself once again, 
happy-unhappy, halfway between the two. I would say 
“yes” to both, or, at the least, would like to see the two 
principles interpenetrating. Or should it be true that progress 
(broadening) and self-realization (deepening) are truly in- 
compatible and mutually exclusive, whence impossibility of 
following both at the same time? * 


Itten and Schlemmer sympathized in one field not otherwise popular 
at the Bauhaus: the study of masterworks of painting for educational 
purposes. Schlemmer would have liked to do this (later, in Dessau, 
he gave a course in Figure Drawing in which Diirer was used); Itten 
did it. Because it paints a vivid picture of both personalities, 1 quote 


1 Briefe und Tagebiicher (Munich, 1958). Translations from the German are 
my own. 
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from another letter by Schlemmer, written about the time he was 
considering whether to accept the invitation to join the Bauhaus: 


“ 


Itten . . . teaches “ analysis.” He shows lantern slides, after 
seeing which the students have to draw what seems essential 
to them: movement, main compositional lines, curve . . . then 
he showed the weeping Mary Magdalen of the Griinewald 
Altar; the students laboriously attempt to extract the essen- 
tials out of this difficult material. Itten sees these essays and 
thunders: If they had any artistic sensibility they would have 
known that this, the most august rendering of sorrow, sym- 
bolizing the weeping of the world, cannot be drawn—the 
would simply sit and dissolve in tears!—Which said, he vanishes, 
slamming the door behind him. 


It is characteristic of Schlemmer, of whom a more personal portrait 
will be drawn later, that human relations figured largely in his corre- 
spondence. His account of a man representing an absolute pedagogic 
opposite in attitude to Itten, but based on a similar authoritarian point 
of view, will aid in understanding the degree of experimentation 
carried on before the educational scheme crystallized: 


Particularly inclined to the attack here is van Doesburg, who 
preaches so radical a form of architecture that any painted art 
not merely reflecting its glory simply does not exist for him. 
He is a most eloquent fighter for his ideas and perfectly 
fascinates the students, especially those who want to create 
architecture and are clamoring for that ideological center 
which they feel the Bauhaus owes them but does not offer. 
And indeed what goes on here gives him almost the right 
(from his point of view) to condemn what the masters are 
trying to achieve. (March 1922) 


Theo van Doesburg was not a staff member, but lectured at the 
Bauhaus, having been attracted to Weimar by the new venture, and 
surely contributed something toward clarification by way of provoking 
one crisis after another. Lyonel Feininger also noticed something 
disturbing in van Doesburg. He reports (Sept. 1922) on a conversation 
with Kandinsky about student affairs: 


We are speculating how many or how few of the students 
are really conscious of a goal they would wish to reach, and 
are strong enough to stay on their course. For a majority the 
unsentimental and perfectly ungenial van Doesburg seems to 
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fill a definite need, a dogma, something ready-made to cling 
to; something quite contrary to our exploring endeavors 
which, in the long run, would further the students more. Why 
is there this voluntary submission to the tyranny of a van 
Doesburg, and on the other hand this mulish non-compliance 
with all requests or even suggestions, put forth by the 
Bauhaus? 


The ruthlessness of Itten and van Doesburg is much less incompre- 
hensible in our own time than it was 37 years ago. Then, as now, it 
was easier to be a disciple than a seeker. But the Bauhaus idea did not 
desire some to be leaders and others to be led. Whoever could not 
contribute to the collective, student or master, was invited to leave. 
Gropius did not flinch at any storm, because he expected things to be 
turbulent. In no other way could his plan materialize. I revert again 
to Schlemmer (May, 1922) to illustrate student-teacher relations: 


I followed my impulse in creating a teaching attitude halfway 
between formal lecture and sociable debate; the divergent 
tendencies seemed to need to be harmonized somehow. I 
felt that a synthesis was wanted to counter-balance so much 
analyzing. Inevitably this leads to a consideration of first prin- 
ciples. To me it seems valuable and essential, to clarify one’s 
basic approach. But I am confronted with the question: Can 
this be done by way of debate and discussion?—Is not action 
much better?—Let actions speak and give us direction. 

I believe that our time is in sore need of an ethical point of 
view, instead of an esthetic one. We at the Bauhaus are under 
the special obligation to realize this. 


This may be read as expressive of the frame of mind with which 
Schlemmer had begun to solve the problem of teaching. The next 
extract (of October 1923) shows the effect of a year and a half of 
experience: 


I insisted on not postponing any longer our project of a 
puppet show. We have begun a production, freely edited, 
of a tale from the Arabian Nights. I had wanted to do a 
Thuringian folk tale, “The Smith of Apolda.” We could 
have played this to the rustics and got paid in produce. The 
students did not want to do it, because it was so boring, so 
moralizing etc.—but especially because it came from the 
“master.” They want to do it their way; only so can they 
be involved and interested, and I really feel that it will come 
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off, too.—First rule: The students must be able to feel that 
they have originated it. 


Half a year later (February 1924) there is more bitterness: 


Nothing is more disliked by Gropius and by the students, than 
ideas coming from the Masters, that is to say, anything which 
comes out directly instead of remaining in a state of theoreti- 
cal neutrality. The students insist on doing everything them- 
selves, or at least they must be able to keep up the illusion that 
it is all their invention. This is why they love a master who 
knows how to remain neutral but lon whom they can take 
much in a practical sense. They have whomever [sic] does 
what they wanted to do themselves. 


The period from 1922 to 1924 was crucial for the Bauhaus. The 
big Bauhaus exhibition of 1923 was decided upon in 1922. This had 
been the result of outside pressure, to which Gropius added the weight 
of his own persuasion against the inclination both of masters and stu- 
dents, who felt that this demand for public demonstration was pre- 
mature and apt to endanger the educational growth. Gropius was able 
to convince the staff that without this concession the days of the school 
were numbered. The exhibition, today a landmark in the history of 
modern art, showed conclusively the validity of the aims of the insti- 
tution. Although it marks the beginning of the end of the Weimar 
period, it established without doubt that the Bauhaus was of interest 
not only to the nation, but to Europe. The effect of the demonstration 
was overwhelmingly favorable everywhere except among the local 
reactionaries. The invitation of the city of Dessau for the Bauhaus 
to move there was a direct result. 

Not surprisingly we find that during this period of intense effort 
the ideological picture began to clarify. The era of pure experimenta- 
tion had come to an end. Profitable production, to be achieved only 
through collaboration with industry, was declared to be essential hence- 
forth. This turn was distinctly unpalatable to a portion of the Bauhaus 
population, although the majority of masters and students accepted it, 
partly as inevitable and partly as wholly desirable. The ways are 
beginning to part: if henceforth the workshops were to concentrate 
on type design for industrial production, and an architecture class 
requiring mathematics, physics, and appropriate courses in statics, 
graphics, etc. was to replace the private “ Baubiiro,” on the other hand 
the “artists” obtained more recognition of their aims. Regular courses 
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were instituted by Klee and Kandinsky; these became obligatory for 
all students in Dessau. Beyond this, free painting under the tutelage 
of these two masters was made available. If in this way gains were 
registered for both wings of opinion at the school, it is only just to 
point out that the very forming of these wings constituted a weakening 
of the initial structure, in which unity was sought through exploration 
of the interrelatedness of all the disciplines, when all problems of 
design were formal, and where the eventual creation of a chair for 
instance (in the Morgensternian sense alluded to earlier) could be the 
result of processes not differing in their nature from the creation of a 
painting or a piece of sculpture. 

With this loss of the pristine joy and innocence of discovery the 
Bauhaus entered its mature age. A great deal of substance had been 
acquired. Although the move to Dessau in 1925 saw various departures 
in other directions, five students rose to master rank, all destined to 
make significant contributions: Josef Albers, Herbert Bayer, Marcel 
Breuer, Hinnerk Scheper, Joost Schmidt. Of the original three masters, 
only Feininger went on to Dessau, as resident artist; the teaching staff 
was thus completely renewed. The workshops also underwent changes. 
Stone-cutting, ceramics, glass workshops were discontinued; the former 
block-printing and bookbinding shop evolved into a typographical 
printshop with elements of advertising art taught jointly with the craft, 
first under Herbert Bayer and later under Joost Schmidt. The stage, a 
somewhat poorly defined undertaking in the beginning, was to become 
a regular workshop furnished with an experimental theatre and put 
under the guidance of Oskar Schlemmer. 

The invitation to Dessau, and the erection of the magnificent com- 
plex of buildings for Bauhaus use were due to the forward-looking 
and liberal city council under the progressive leadership of the mayor, 
Dr. Fritz Hesse. The Bauhaus, after seeing its fulfillment in Dessau 
in a seven-year period—under the direction of Gropius (1925-1928), 
Hannes Meyer (1928-1930) and Mies van der Rohe (1930-1932)— 
succumbed together with other institutions to the Nazi régime. 
Toward the end it had been under attack from left- as well as right- 
wing extremists. 

The outlook in December 1926, when the building was formally 
inaugurated, was certainly bright. The school had a right to feel that 
it had proven itself. The population of the State of Anhalt was in- 
dustrial and liberal, instead of agricultural and backward. The halls 
and ghosts of the Grand-Ducal academy had been left behind. The 
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harassing era of inflation had ended two years earlier, and stabilization 
of the German currency had brought a period of optimism and bright 
business outlook. 


From this period on I am able to speak of “ teaching at the Bauhaus ” 
from personal experience. All masters conformed to the idea in appeal- 
ing to self-discipline on the part of the students, and in refraining from 
imposing tasks and assignments. Ideas were emitted, and if a student 
chose to work with the idea, well and good; if not, no more was said 
about it. There were no “grades,” no tests nor examinations. Per- 
formance in the workshops was reviewed periodically by the form 
and technical masters, and warnings were issued to doubtful cases; 
continual failure to produce might result in exclusion from the school. 
No doubt it was possible to attend a good many classes without learning 
anything. But this was, at the Bauhaus as well as at a more traditional 
school, the loss of the student, and, no degrees being given, it is certain 
that the Bauhaus graduated fewer incompetents than any other insti- 
tution I can think of. This is largely due to the high motivation of 
the great majority of applicants for admission. Only in the last few 
years was there a decline in the standards for acceptance. Participation 
in party politics was first permitted under the directorship of Hannes 
Meyer and its corroding effect hastened the process of dissolution 
begun when Gropius relinquished his post. 

The most characteristic of all Bauhaus courses was the Vorkurs of 
Josef Albers. The idea of a probationary experimental semester, at 
the end of which admission to a workshop and the school proper could 
be granted or refused, was carried over from the Weimar years, when 
it had existed under Itten and Georg Muche. The concept of the 
course itself, however, was so drastically changed by Albers that 
nothing but the name remained. The emphasis was on possibilities 
of construction in a variety of materials, principally wood, paper, metal. 
The properties of the materials were to be experienced through dividing 
and combining them, with a minimum of tools and with as little waste 
as possible. In fastening pieces together, the resources of each respec- 
tive material were to be exploited to the full; for example, metal can 
be bent, but wood cannot without a considerable apparatus; metal needs 
to be cut, but paper can be torn, etc. Expendable materials of ordinary 
daily life were favored; I remember a most impressive structure com- 
posed of nothing but used safety razor blades (which are slotted and 
punched by the manufacturer) and burnt-up wooden matches. The 
most marvellous aspect of this kind of work is that it was not “ taught ” 
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in any strict sense of the word at all. Very much in the spirit we 
have seen in Schlemmer’s discourse, ideas were broached in a general 
way, some kind of hidden talent of invention was appealed to, and the 
resulting response was astonishing. But one felt a tremendous con- 
viction emanating from Albers, a great joy in what he was doing, also 
a certain humility with which even quite wretched works were dis- 
cussed with the purpose of inducing deeper insight in the student. One 
of my first impressions of the Vorkurs is Albers introducing a stapler, 
not so common then as now, and demonstrating its various possibilities 
with great inward satisfaction, including a statement of the American 
origin of the machine. I also remember his leading us through a card- 
board box factory, a depressing place to me (I confess), and pointing 
out manufacturing particulars, both good and bad (i.e. capable of 
improvement), with the kind of religious concentration one would 
expect from a lecturer in the Louvre. The criteria for evaluation of 
the works were structural invention and static and tensile strength. 
Aesthetic values were not sought, and were condemned as a point of 
departure. The absence of any “ purpose ” in these exercises strength- 
ened the “functional” feeling: another paradox! The function was, 
to be as much wood, metal, paper, as possible, to be paper to the top 
of one’s bent, so to speak. These things are nowadays almost common 
property, but they weren’t thirty-three years ago. Moreover, they 
were not done to be an end in themselves, but in order to find out what 
workshop would be best suited to the student’s abilities. 

I am evoking early memories of my own encounter with an artist 
whose post-Bauhaus work is probably better known in this country 
than that of any other Bauhaus master—through his teaching at Black 
Mountain College and, since 1950, at Yale, as well as through his 
exhibitions. I have heard Albers called anti-intellectual, but I think that 
his preoccupation with what he calls “ordinary sense” conceals a 
deeper meaning. He does not so much glorify the “lowbrow” as 
reproach the highbrow with his one-sidedness. He wants to put his 
students in touch with unknown parts of themselves; his aim is really 
psychological even though his doctrine is, or affects to be, quite matter- 
of-fact and practical. To the patient persuasion of his early teaching 
method he has added in later years the feature of shocking his audience 
into recognition of the pre-existence of formal relations. He sees no 
reason to give up control over the artifact; he distinguishes between 
“the work of art” and “ the ability to paint.” He has said of himself: 
“T believe that thought is as useful in art as anywhere else, and that 
a clear head does not bar access to feeling (aux sentiments purs).” 
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One may say that the function of Albers’ teaching was to seek to 
create the highest degree of “useful uselessness”: something which 
was a true symbol (and therefore valid), an instrument of under- 
standing, something needful to painter as well as to educator, architect 
and designer. And in conjunction with the necessary reverence for 
precision in geometrical exploration, I would underscore the important 
factor of the play with simple geometrical form. Its meaning can 
become portentously symbolic if it makes us re-examine such for- 
bidding philosophies as nineteenth century utilitarianism, which sought 
to outlaw play (cf. Dickens’ Hard Times). In our own time the need 
for play has been discovered to have an almost, or perhaps quite, deadly 
earnestness about it, by no means confined to the young, although 
perhaps best understood when playing with them. One is here con- 
fronted with an archetype. Play is in its nature symbolic, and the 
symbol is generative of consciousness. Direction is not excluded: we 
direct children but the mature learn easily how to direct their own 
play; and if they are talented (this sort of experience presupposes some 
talent if it is to extend into adult dimensions) they learn to recognize 
the signs of proximity to the hidden treasure of comprehension (that 
is, an addition to consciousness). When the sign is beheld, work 
replaces play. The treasure must not only be raised, but spent wisely. 
One without the other remains infantile. Paul Klee in his highly 
specialized language is saying the same thing, and his art draws its 
vitality from the same, the only, source: man’s fugitive chemistry 
rooted in the cosmos, the immortal soul in the born and dying body 
with its senses. 


At the termination of the probationary semester, the work done by 
each student was exhibited, a choice of a workshop was made, and the 
council of form masters under the chairmanship of Gropius passed on 
the merit of the performance and of the selection of the future field of 
studies. I squeaked through with a warning from the masters to pay 
more attention to the program of studies, and was admitted to the 
stage workshop. 

My choice was the outcome of seeing with breathless excitement, 
admiration, and wonder an evening’s performance of the stage class 
in the Bauhaus theatre. At an early age I had occupied myself in- 
tensely with the making of masks in various materials, I hardly could 
say why, yet sensing dimly that in this form of creation a meaning 
lay hidden for me. On the Bauhaus stage, these intuitions seemed to 
acquire body and life. I had beheld the “Dance of Gestures” and 
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the “Dance of Forms,” executed by dancers in metallic masks and 
costumed in padded, sculptural suits. The stage, with jet-black back- 
drop and wings, contained magically spotlighted, geometrical furniture: 
a cube, a white sphere, steps; the actors paced, strode, slunk, trotted, 
dashed, stopped short, turned slowly and majestically; arms with 
colored gloves were extended in a beckoning gesture; the copper and 
gold and silver heads (the masks were full round, covering the entire 
head, and, apart from the color of the metal foil they were covered 
with, were identical in shape and design) were laid together, flew apart; 
the silence was broken by a whirring sound, ending in a small thump; 
a crescendo of buzzing noises culminated in a crash followed by por- 
tentous and dismayed silence. Another phase of the dance had all the 
formal and contained violence of a chorus of cats, down to the 
meeowling and bass growls, which were marvellously accentuated by 
the resonant mask-heads. Pace and gesture, figure and prop, color 
and sound, all had the quality of elementary form, demonstrating 
anew the problem of the theatre of Schlemmer’s concept: man in 
space. What we had seen had the significance of expounding the stage 
elements (Die Biihnenelemente), a project developed more fully in 
the work of the following years. The stage elements were assembled, 
re-grouped, amplified, and gradually grew into something like a “ play,” 
we never found out whether comedy or tragedy, because its career 
was stopped by changes befalling the stage class. The interesting 
feature about it was that, with a set of formal elements agreed upon 
and, on this common basis, added to fairly freely by members of the 
class, “ play ” with meaningful form was expected eventually to yield 
meaning, sense or message; that gestures and sounds would become 
speech and plot. Who knows? This was, essentially, a dancers’ theatre 
and as such, sufficient unto itself as Oskar Schlemmer’s genius had 
created it; but it was also a “ class,” a locale of learning, and this rather 
magnificent undertaking was Schlemmer’s tool of instruction. 


Periodically sketches and productions were performed to a Bauhaus 
or public audience. The composition of the troupe is difficult to char- 
acterize in few words; the Bauhaus stage did not train pupils in ballet 
or choreography, but it attracted persons who had ideas and interest 
in this field and gave them an opportunity to lend their talents to the 
work. Some of the best dancers were volunteers working their way 
through the school in some other worshop (Kaminsky, Lou Scheper, 
Werner Siedhoff). For a full-scale performance, Schlemmer could 
muster an impressive number of participants (in the late °20’s the 
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Bauhaus stage gave performances by invitation in several major theatres 
throughout the country), while the work of the numerically small 
stage class proper consisted in the design, making and taking care of, 
masks, costumes, equipment, and, in the form of a council with 
Schlemmer presiding, the planning, guiding, coordinating of further 
choreographic developments, sketches and inventions. 

As has perhaps been felt in the letter extracts I have quoted, Schlem- 
mer’s teaching methods were stamped by great self-denial. To me, 
as an enthusiastic and very young admirer, it often seemed incompre- 
hensible that a man with so much to give should yield so meekly to a 
not always enlightened majority. I wanted him to assert himself. It 
took many years to realize that this way was closed to him, and that 
the secret lay in his personal psychology—that in this respect he could 
not choose. Conviction was smouldering within, one felt, but could 
not be voiced. I vividly remember his exclamation in times of mental 
stress: “ Janein! ”—and only action, demonstration, a physical mani- 
festation could bring relief. Then indeed it was a treat to watch the 
precision, aplomb, the power and the delicacy of action. His language, 
too, although unable to assume command, was an expressive tool. His 
was the most personal vocabulary I have ever known. His invention 
of metaphors was inexhaustible; he loved unaccustomed juxtapositions, 
paradoxical alliterations, baroque hyperbole. The satirical wit of his 
writings is quite untranslatable. 

Of the other masters with whom I was acquainted, I can report but 
little that would contribute to the picture of teaching at the Bauhaus 
I am trying to give. If, of Paul Klee and of Wassily Kandinsky, I 
retain indeed an immense respect and warm personal affection for 
their personalities, and of Moholy-Nagy a memory of infectious en- 
thusiasm and delight in experimentation, I miss, on the other hand, 
that element of response in me which seems to me so characteristic 
for the intellectual climate of the Bauhaus, that degree of interaction 
of teacher and pupil. In a contribution to a Festschrift for Schlemmer’s 
70th birthday * I said that I learned from Schlemmer not so much stage- 
craft as teaching, and this I would extend to my contact with Albers. 
I must have been one of the worst students ever to pass through his 
course, as far as the immediate outcome of the contact is concerned. 
But I find that he has made a lasting imprint upon my awareness 
through his insistence on basic elements of design. He and Schlemmer 
induced independent action on the part of the student through an 


* Privately published in September 1958 by Frau Tut Schlemmer in Stuttgart. 


Fig. 1. Masks of the Bauhaus Stage Class (photo T. Lux Feininger 1927, 
lent by the Busch-Reisinger Museum) 


Fig. 2. Oskar Schlemmer demonstrating in the Bauhaus stage workshop 
(photo T. Lux Feininger, 1928, lent by the Busch-Reisinger Museum) 








Fig. 3. Oskar Schlemmer’s “ Figural Cabinet ” on the Bauhaus stage (photo 
T. Lux Feininger, 1927-28, lent by the Busch-Reisinger Museum) 





Fig. 4. Josef Albers, Prefatio, from Graphic Tectonic (reprinted from 
Architectural Design, June 1956) 
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Fig. 6. T. Lux Feininger, Geometrical Watercolor, “ Tawny progression 1956 7 
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appeal to inherent and collective faculties: the urge to play. And 
Schlemmer’s dancer, in his costume and mask, in his relations to archi- 
tectural space, remains an experience as fertile formally as Albers’ 
prime geometrical shapes. Through their personal intercourse with 
the symbol, both men have expanded the frontiers of consciousness— 
the ultimate purpose of all teaching. 

When, nine years ago, I was to become a teacher myself, I had in 
common with the early Bauhaus members the fact that I had been a 
soldier in a war. All else was diametrically opposed: I was mot 
famished, there had been no revolution, the war I had “ fought” in 
was won, not lost. And where the Bauhaus student of 1919 embraced 
freedom for the first time in his life, the students at my first college 
were so steeped in all kinds of freedom that they did not know what 
to do with it. The one word that caught my attention during the 
first interviews was the stated need for discipline. And in essence I 
find that it is still so now, the need for order in a chaos not social but 
spiritual. In the art of our time we are in the midst of a fantastic 
revolution. Art, as the last resort of the manifestation of “ useless ” 
values, in the face of an all-devouring and hideous materialism not 
alleviated by “65% of the population participating in some form of 
church activity,” has become impenetrably mysterious, inward, ro- 
mantic, menacing—perhaps psychotic. The last attempts to extract 
objective meaning from its embodiments are hopelessly obscured by 
the fact that it has become a highly marketable commodity. 

Shortly after writing these lines, the valuable essay on “ Art after 
1945” by Werner Haftmann* came into my hands. Mr. Haftmann 
refers, by way of a quotation from Cocteau, to this same element of 
unheard-of freedom, but unlike others who have given it thought, he 
finds a positive value in the troubling phenomenon: “ The creative 
meaning of Freedom consists in direction.” This is striking: one is 
free, not to cease being, but to accept the new and heavy burden of 
seeking the meaning oneself. No one to turn to! Previously had not 
Nietzsche made a similar discovery? And how had the German 
Romantics fared? We breathe the same air, but the insistence and the 
peril have grown. I shall try to give a subjective sketch of the frame 
of mind in which I approach my teaching problems of 1960. 

We hear so much about the relative sameness and non-existence of 
time, that I would remind people that youth and middle age are not 


*“ Kunst nach 1945,” Documenta II (Internationale Ausstellung, Kassel), Koln, 
1959. 
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the same. How do I mean this? For example: in 1914 one of the 
founders of the new freedom, Franz Marc, went to war. He was 
ending his painting life (killed in action, 1916) in a spirit of religious 
faith in the coming of “Science” as the redeemer of suffering man- 
kind. Apart from his sketches made at the Western Front, the last view 
we have of him is the vision reported by his commanding officer, 
Major Schilling: “—in the night, in a village under heavy artillery fire 
. .. L encountered Franz Marc, almost superhumanly erect on his bay 
mare, leading his column with astonishing imperturbability.”* 1914 
and 1960 are different mainly in this, that in ’14 I was young and now 
I am not, and what I know of myself, I know of others; and I also know 
it of “art,” for the “ New Art” is not much older than the forty-odd 
years that have elapsed since this vision. —The modern world was 
younger then, despite the theory of relativity. And the young world 
of today, if it is to be assayed by middle-aged me, has to be treated, 
despite its to me, at times, unprepossessing aspects, with care and loving 
respect, lest I do it (and myself) a grievous wrong. This, chiefly, 
I try to keep in mind, as I go about my teaching obligations. This, 
too, was kept in mind by the founders of the Bauhaus when they 
inquired of their students what and how they ought to be taught. If, 
in surveying heroes of modern art, I see Franz Marc as gigantic (as 
Major Schilling did in a physical sense), it is not possible for me to 
overlook his bay mare. He would have been invisible in a contemporary 
command car or half-track. The unscientific horse on which he ap- 
peared for the last time is connected with his heroism, and this by 
way of the symbol. I have caught myself looking back with longing 
to just such a horse-mounted end for myself. But the end is not yet. 
The heaviest obligation of the new freedom consists in continuing to 
seek in our own time for a symbol comparable in meaning to that 
which neither I nor you must envy our fathers. 

Since I teach painting, not philesophy, the truth which I believe 
capable of saving us is embodied in geometrical form. In my method 
of instruction I proceed from the surface to the depths; beginning with 
the raw material of painting—color, pigments—we progress toward per- 
ceptions of the relations of color and shapes in nature. Trying, at this 
impressionistic stage of development, to arrange color-shapes in a pic- 
torial sense (still-life) we discover the function of light, at first as a 
modelling agent of optical shapes. If light (and shade) can express the 
surface aspects of objects, color becomes superfluous. If, on the other 


* Alois Schardt, Franz Marc (Berlin, 1936). 
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hand, color is wanted in painting because of its pure, that is to say 
emotive and spiritual, qualities, which by themselves have nothing to 
do with terms of light and shade, the concept of the -picture must 
necessarily penetrate beyond surface aspects of objects. Already the 
inner being of the student is engaged at this phase, and he eagerly asks 
for new shapes to give to the awakening inventiveness. Here freedom 
ought to step in and just here it is where it becomes so weighty a 
burden: “ Do we have to do what we want to do?” How hard it is 
to abandon the question for the meaning of things! How brutally 
hard, to digest that Mephistophelian truth: 


Wie wiirde dich die Einsicht kranken 
wer kann was Dummes, wer was Kluges denken, 
das nicht die Vorwelt schon gedacht? 


If I had encountered, and suffered from, this atrocious stage of growth 
myself, I recognized a little afterwards that what had happened to 
me was fairly typical of our time. It was then that the significance of 
my Bauhaus studies revealed itself to me: constructible precision of 
form necessarily led back to the ultimate ground from which all 
imagination springs (let us call it “ geometrical” for lack of a better 
word); so long as we remember that “ measuring the earth” was, in 
the infancy of mankind, a differently venturesome proceeding from 
what it would be today. Geometrical relations then became for me 
the carriers of new color ideas—for a while. This experience of reno- 
vation I try to make accessible to students. It is not necessary to under- 
line constantly the symbolic meaning of such relations. The symbol 
is effective despite our initial (and perhaps perpetual) lack of con- 
sciousness. All that is necessary is to have experienced it oneself. I 
conclude with another, and last, discovery of parallel formulation: in 
a poem by Josef Albers, I found the lines: 


Thus art is not an object 
but experience. 








ROBERT M. JORDAN® 


The Limits of Illusion: 
Faulkner, Fielding, and Chaucer 


The idea of paradox has been very well received in our time, and 
together with such related concepts as irony and ambiguity it has 
decisively affected our assumptions about the nature of fiction. T. S. 
Eliot’s reassessment of the metaphysical poets did much to enhance 
the prestige of paradox, and the most influential criticism of the past 
forty years has been closely associated with the paradoxical vision. 
Eliot lamented the passing of a sensibility receptive to paradox, and he 
felt, in 1921, that we had not recovered from the post-seventeenth- 
century condition of “ dissociation.” Today there is considerable evi- 
dence to indicate that something like unification of sensibility had been 
setting in for some time prior to Eliot’s utterance and that the process 
has continued. My purpose in the present essay is first to indicate how 
deeply the penchant for paradox and for unification of sensibility has 
affected both our fiction and our critical assumptions about fiction, 
and secondly to reclaim areas of awareness which such an aesthetic 
is unable to comprehend. 

In “ The Language of Paradox ” Cleanth Brooks, following Eliot and 
Richards, cited Coleridge’s gathering of paradoxes as the classic descrip- 
tion of the creative imagination. Coleridge speaks of the “ balance 
or reconciliation of opposite or discordant qualities.” Some of the 
opposites he would balance are sameness and difference, general and 
concrete, novelty and familiarity, idea and image. Despite Coleridge’s 
rhetoric of “ balance,” the true aim, both for him and for Brooks, seems 
to be transcendence; the desired condition is, in Brooks’ words, “ the 
union which the creative imagination itself effects.” “New unity” 
is the phrase Eliot uses to describe what he admires in the metaphysical 
poets, and in both cases the phrase seems to attribute superior value 
to the “idea” at the expense of the “image.” Paradox thus becomes 
a way to dissolve the outlines of discrete elements and absorb entities 
into a transcendent unity. The new condition is necessarily supra- 


* Robert Jordan holds degrees from Colorado College and the University of 
California. He has taught at Amherst and is at present assistant professor of 
English at the University of British Columbia. 
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physical and supra-logical. The required imaginative leap, or shift 
of ground, opens into the territory where literature and religion come 
very close together. 


That paradox depends upon acquiescence in mystery is an insight at 
least as old as Christianity, whose central tenets of course constitute 
the apotheosis of paradox. For criticism the important questions do 
not concern the significance or meaning or efficacy of mystery but 
rather the related but quite different matter of our readiness to invoke 
mystery. Modern literature and theory, especially symbolist poetry 
and symbolizing criticism, display a notable eagerness to move from 
image to idea. In “Fiction and the Criticism of Fiction” (Kenyon 
Review, Spring 1956) Philip Rahv has spoken out against fiction which 
represents “reactionary idealism in disguise,” that is, which moves 
away from reality while professing, and intending, to engage with it. 
This sign of malaise in the present situation in criticism is part of a 
larger picture sketched by Hyatt Waggoner in “ The Current Revolt 
against the New Criticism ” (Criticism, Summer 1959). Mr. Waggoner 
also speaks of the disturbing feeling, which is becoming increasingly 
strong, that the Roman Catholic or Anglican affiliation of several of 
the most influential contemporary critics is not irrelevant or fortuitous. 
I think there can be no question of “motive” in the critical and 
theoretical formulations of such outstanding figures as Eliot, Brooks, 
Wimsatt, Ransom, and Tate. But it is becoming increasingly possible 
to identify the New Criticism with a dialectic of transcendence, in 
which literature, like life, is regarded as a means. The end is more 
important, largely for the very reason that it is undefinable, beyond 
utterance. 


This devaluation of literature is not peculiar to critics. A repre- 
sentative expression of it is revealed in the way Faulkner has the 
respected father-character in “The Bear” “explain” Keats’ ode as a 
more or less incidentally constituted counter for something else: “He 
[Keats] had to talk about something. . . . He was talking about truth. 
... Truth is one thing. It covers all things that touch the heart—honor 
and pride and pity and justice and courage and love.” We are being 
told—and this Faulkner is telling us—that what counts most in art is 
not substance and form but transparency, that is, ready access to the 
region of mystery, where all things are one. In hastening thence I 
believe we are retreating not only from life but also from literature. 


The counter-revolution which T. E. Hulme was proclaiming against 
abstraction has been soundly defeated, largely, I believe, because of its 
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subsequent pursuit of the paradoxical vision. Richard Foster has 
revently redefined the New Criticism in two very penetrating studies, 
“The Romanticism of the New Criticism ” (Hudson Review, Summer 
1959) and “ Criticism as Poetry ” (Criticism, Spring 1959). Ultimately 
Mr. Foster is pleased with the “ personal” or “impressionistic” or 
“speculative ” quality of “the New Critic as old fashioned literary 
essayist.” But I believe he regards too lightly that aspect of the New- 
Critical temperament which is, ironically, so aptly defined by Hulme’s 
“ spilt religion.” 

Wimsatt and Brooks’ Literary Criticism: a Short History, a learned 
and in most respects very valuable book, offers an extraordinary 
example of what must finally be regarded as a modern contemptus 
mundi. For these writers the scrupulous and scholarly pursuit of a 
universally valid literary theory leads inevitably to religious fact, that 
is, to the mystical truth of Incarnation: 


The writers of the present history have not been concerned 
to implicate literary theory with any kind of religious doc- 
trine. It appears to us, however, relevant, as we near our con- 
clusion, at least to confess an opinion that the kind of literary 
theory which seems to us to emerge the most plausibly from 
the long history of the debates is far more difficult to orient 
within any of the Platonic or Gnostic ideal world views, or 
within the Manichaean full dualism and strife of principles, 
than precisely within the vision of suffering, the optimism, 
the mystery which are embraced in the religious dogma of the 
Incarnation. (p. 746) 


The achievement of Wimsatt and Brooks is strikingly analogous to 
that of the Church Fathers, whose monumental exegesis of the Old 
Testament rested firmly upon the foundation of the Revealed Truth of 
the New. Whether we admire St. Augustine’s De Doctrina Christiana 
as religious doctrine or as literary theory—admire it I think we must— 
depends entirely upon our position with respect to his unshakeable 
premise: we are either within the fold or without. Concerning this 
essential commitment, Wimsatt and Brooks are guilty of a curious 
misconception about their audience as they continue their quest for a 
master-theory: “To pursue the ironic and tensional theories in the 
way most likely to avoid the Manichaean heresy will require a certain 
caution in the use of the solemn and tragic emphasis” (p. 746). It 
seems extravagant to assume that as students of literary theory we 
are all bound by a prior commitment to defend Christian orthodoxy. 
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It may even be necessary to acknowledge, as one Catholic critic has 
done, that “ J’art, quel que soit son but, fait toujours une coupable con- 
currence 4 Dieu.” * That the artist is in competition with the Creator 
may be an unsettling thought to the artist, but none the less such an 
assumption offers a climate in which art and criticism, as humane 
practices, can flourish. 

In modern fiction the impulse to subordinate art to mystery is most 
clearly manifest in the dissolution of form. I shall clarify my sense of 
“form” in the ensuing discussions of Faulkner, Fielding, and Chaucer, 
but I would point out here that the elusiveness of the concept is itself 
an item of evidence in my argument. René Wellek has recently shown 
that despite innumerable differences in approach among our best 
critics, “ there is wide agreement today that the old distinction between 
form and content is untenable.” * The distinction has been dissolved 
in a manner clearly paradoxical: form and content fuse into a “new 
unity,” an organic unity. It is a commonplace of modern criticism 
that in a given work the adjustment between form and content should 
be so perfect as to defy discrimination. Thus Wimsatt and Brooks 
maintain that “certain instances of verbal discourse are almost insus- 
ceptible of abstractive message reading, and these are poems (in verse 
and prose) in the most special and excellent sense” (p. 748). 

Form and content are co-extensive in a novel when the limits of the 
illusion are defined by the limits of awareness of the central characters. 
Such is the case in a work such as Ulysses or The Sound and the Fury, 
where the content and the extent of the novel are determined precisely 
by the content and extent of its main characters’ minds. This is the 
kind of achievement admired by Cleanth Brooks in one of the major 
documents of modern “ organistic ” theory, his commentary on “ The 
Canonization ”: “. . . it is both the assertion and the realization of the 
assertion. . . . The poem itself is the well-wrought urn which can hold 
the lovers’ ashes. .. .” 

The emphasis generally placed upon organicism today has obscured 
to a large extent the values of a different kind of fiction, fiction which 
does not grow out of the assumption that form and content are, or 
should appear to be, indistinguishable. The comparative lack of critical 
interest in such fiction is attributable, I believe, to the incapacity of 


1 Stanislas Fumet, quoted by A. Camus in L’Homme Révolté (Paris, 1951), 


p- 320. 
*“Concepts of Form and Structure in Twentieth Century Criticism,” Neo- 


philologus, XLII (1958), 1. 
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organicism, or the paradoxical disposition, to deal fruitfully with it. 
I shall try to show that much of the excellence and peculiar excitement 
of the fiction of Fielding and Chaucer result from the very insistence 
upon distinguishing content from form. My point of departure, how- 
ever, is the present situation. I wish first to explore some of the 
aesthetic and psychological implications of organicism—particularly 
as exemplified in the work of Faulkner—and to suggest some of the 
more serious limitations of this approach to fiction. 


2 


While medieval “ novelists’ such as Chaucer, Boccaccio, and the 
composers of epic and romance understood themselves to be “ makers ” 
or “builders,” modern novelists and critics are loathe to speak of 
fiction in so literal a sense. Few would join with Geoffrey of Vinsauf, 
the thirteenth-century theorist, in urging the writer to learn from the 
builder how to compose the parts of his work into a stable and harmoni- 
ous structure. For modern critics of the novel, at least those “ organ- 
istically ” oriented, “craft” and “technique” refer to nothing so 
seemingly limited and mechanical as the composing of parts into a 
whole—content into a form. 

Percy Lubbock’s book, depending as much as it did upon the theory 
and practice of Henry James, expanded “ craft” to embrace all aspects 
of the problem of organizing experience around a point of view. And 
Mark Schorer has since maintained, in an influential essay, that tech- 
nique is “nearly everything.” While Philip Rahv’s “Fiction and the 
Criticism of Fiction” registers a demurer, the fact remains that it is 
difficult to discern where technique stops and something else begins, 
particularly in the fiction of the past hundred years. Henry James 
offered a pioneer articulation of the problems, but ever since the 
eighteenth century writers have been cultivating means of getting 
closer to life, that is, of bringing literature into organic fusion with 
experience. It is now a truth almost universally acknowledged that 
life is best approached not by “ reporting” but by presenting directly. 
Said Ford Madox Ford, expounding the principle in Joseph Conrad: 
a Personal Reminiscence: “ Life does not narrate but makes impres- 
sions on our brains. We in turn, if we wished to produce on you an 
effect of life, must not narrate but render impressions.” The closeness 
of fiction to “life,” as the ideal is thus expressed (and often realized 
in modern fiction), accounts for the confusion surrounding “ craft” 
and terms related to it, such as technique, structure, and form. 


Av 
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Leon Edel’s lucid exposition of the modern approach in The Psycho- 
logical Novel deals largely with Joyce and Faulkner, and thus brings 
James and Lubbock up to date. Mr. Edel reaffirms the ideal: “ 
render .. . our immediate perception of the world around us, the multi- 
tude of direct impressions and the ‘ fringes’ and ‘ haloes’ of thought, 
conscious and unconscious, that surround them while, say, we are 
delivering a reasonably straight sentence to a friend seated opposite at 
a table.” The aim of the artist, in Mr. Edel’s Jamesian phrase, is “to 
capture for the reader the atmosphere of the mind.” 

Faulkner’s success in this undertaking has been often remarked. His 
aims and the affinities of his method were observed by Conrad Aiken 
twenty years ago: 


What Mr. Faulkner is after, in a sense, is a continuum. He 
wants a medium without stops or pauses, a medium which is 
always of the moment, and of which the passage from moment 
to moment is as fluid and undetectable as in the life itself 
which he is purporting to give. .. . Like the great predecessor 
whom at least in this regard he so oddly resembles, Mr. Faulk- 
ner could say with Henry James that it is practically i impos- 
sible to make any real distinction between theme and form.® 


Although Faulkner is unique in many ways and perhaps extreme, the 
tendency is present even in so “conventional” a novel as By Love 
Possessed, where we frequently find recorded the irrelevant, chance 
impressions of the present and the past which continually impinge, 
willy-nilly, upon the protagonist’s consciousness. The subject i is Arthur 
Winner’s mind, and to a large extent the subject determines the shape 
of the novel. Terms such as “form” can be useful in distinguishing 
contents from container, materials from the design, but the distinction 
becomes quite difficult, if not impossible and meaningless, when the 
aim of art—and often the achievement—is a fusion of subject and form. 
Most modern criticism, like that of James, Lubbock, and Edel, tends to 
equate the dissolution of fictional form with excellence in literary art. 

Consistent with its aim to “capture the atmosphere of the mind” 
and to “render impressions ” rather than “ narrate,” the modern novel 
staunchly resists the character of a fiction, a made thing. The ideal 
is unmitigated illusion, perfect continuousness of texture between ex- 
perience and art. There are three significant technical concomitants to 
this aim. One, of course, is the dramatized development of a limited 


*“ William Faulkner: the Novel as Form,” in William Faulkner: Two Decades 
of Criticism, ed. F. J. Hoffman and Olga Vickery (East Lansing, 1951), p. 143. 
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point of view. Another, closely related to the first and equally obvious, 
is the involved, often non-syntactical sentence structure. 


The third seems comparatively trivial, but I shall try to show that 
it is of fundamental significance. It is the deliberate avoidance of a 
rhetorically discernible “ beginning.” The social reasons for the phe- 
nomenon are clear enough, but the fact remains that it is unthinkable 
for a modern novelist to assume a stance comparable to the Tristan- 
poet’s “ My lords, if you would hear a high tale of love and death. . . .” 
The suppression of discernible “ beginnings” is essential to the cause 
of unmitigated illusion. Thackeray’s notorious dilemma about his fic- 
tion has been thoroughly resolved in the modern novel; the seamless 
fusion of life and art admits of no uncertainty as to the limits of the 
illusion. The reader is at no time to be brought to a point of perspec- 
tive from which the fiction would appear as fiction. What is asked of 
the reader is total acquiescence in the reception of impressions. 


‘ 


When a modern novel does “introduce” itself, as with the “ ap- 
pendix ” supplied by Faulkner for The Sound and the Fury, every care 
is taken to avoid direct statement and outright presentation. Here, 
as in the novel itself, the reader finds himself a receptor of unsorted 
and unclassified impressions. This added beginning introduces without 
assuming the conventional character of an introduction. It offers no 
point of view from which the events could be seen as a whole, since 
it is mainly a gathering of impressions loosely associated around the 
names of characters. The absence of syntax is correlative to the 
absence of logical and temporal continuity. The entire effort of novel 
and “ appendix ” alike is to refrain from making a discernible structure, 
either of grammatical sentence or of imaginative content. There is 
at the outset sufficient obscurity of structural outline to achieve and 
maintain the effect of continuousness between the semi-consciousness 
of the reader and that of the idiot Benjy. 

The breaks between sections of the book unavoidably suggest a 
structuring intelligence, but this tendency toward clarification of form 
is countered by the labelling of each section not with the name of the 
character whose state of mind is being represented, but with a date, 
the precise significance of which is perceptible only after a deliberate 
act of rationality, which in itself must counteract the novel’s deliberate 
avoidance of sequential chronology. The reader who attempts to con- 
struct a chronology and a logic of events is forced to recognize that 
such an assertion of intellect violates the spirit of the novel. Though 
the presentation becomes increasingly externalized and “ conventional ” 
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from Benjy through Quentin and Jason to Dilsey, the purpose is to 
reveal individual states of mind or ways of viewing life by directly 
immersing the reader in individual ganglia of sense impressions and 
chance associations. The jumbling of temporal and logical relations 
is part of the effort to reveal mental processes in their very moment 
and mode of occurrence. The stream-of-consciousness method used 
so effectively and with such variety in The Sound and the Fury is of 
course the perfect instrument for revelation of this kind. The shape 
of a given section of the fiction is the shape of the mind of the char- 
acter, and thus literary form is the form of experience itself. And 
what is the form of experience? Henry James tells us: “ Experience 
is never limited, and it is never complete; it is an immense sensibility, 
a kind of huge spider-web of the finest silken threads suspended in the 
chamber of consciousness, and catching every airborne particle in its 
tissue. It is the very atmosphere of the mind. . . .” 

Intruder in the Dust is in many respects a more conservative novel 
than The Sound and the Fury. Yet it illustrates effectively some of the 
weaknesses of the conception of fiction as limitless illusion. At the 
opening of the novel the reader is faced with what appears to be a 
simple grammatical difficulty: Where is the antecedent of the pronoun 
which begins the second paragraph of the book? 


It was just noon that Sunday morning when the sheriff 
reached the jail with Lucas Beauchamp though the whole town 
(the whole county too for that matter) had known since the 
night before that Lucas had killed a white man. 


He was there, waiting. He was the first one, standing loung- 
ing trying to look occupied or at least innocent, under the 
shed in front of the closed blacksmith’s shop across the street 
from the jail where his uncle would be less likely to see him 
if or rather when he crossed the Square toward the postoffice 
for the eleven oclock mail. 


After a moment’s confusion the reader is able to see that “ He” means 
neither Lucas nor the sheriff, the only two likely nouns preceding the 
pronoun. The fact is that the antecedent is not present in the context 
at all, but must be imagined as part of the pre-verbal existence of the 
novel. Throughout the novel we are to see the world through the 
eyes of “he,” but “he” is not identified objectively as Charles Malli- 
son, Jr. until the book is nearly one-third over. Clearly the name is 
not as important as the atmosphere of the mind, but it is very helpful 
in placing the boy with respect to other persons. The antecedent name 
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is finally understood to be part of the reality which existed before the 
words of the novel began to intone and will continue to exist after 
the words stop. Thus the novel is projected as a brief interlude in 
which inchoate reality comes into verbal form. The verbal and the 
non-verbal, or un-verbalized, are to be understood as different modes 
of the same existence. The verbal isolates a segment whose particular 
temporal and spatial coordinates are entirely a matter of chance, the 
inference being that the span of the novel is a random sampling of a 
reality more or less limitless in time and place. That is, the verbaliza- 
tion could have embraced Compson-country just as well as McCaslin- 
country, an earlier or later time as well as the time of Vinson Gowrie’s 
murder. The assumption underlying a novel so conceived is that the 
function of art is to render verbal and clap between covers indis- 
criminately selected segments of an unlimited reality. Art effects a 
superficial change of appearance—from the non-verbal to the verbal— 
but at the same time insists upon the illusion that fundamentally there 
is no change at all. We are asked to believe, indeed, that there is no 
illusion, that there is no fiction, no construction, but simply one con- 
tinuous reality. 


In thus suppressing the fundamental index of identity—the distinction 
between “I” and “ not-I”’—the modern novel is unconsciously enact- 
ing one of its own most persistent themes, the hopelessness of the quest 
for self-awareness. In a world whose most honored modes of percep- 
tion are the pre-conscious and the unconscious, the disappearance of 
identity is perhaps inevitable and hence not to be lamented. But it 
needs to be emphasized that in the fusion of life and art the suppression 
of identity is not mutual. Art dies. Life, as Faulkner himself so 
movingly assures us, will prevail. We may be fairly sure, however, 
that the life which prevails will be no more rich and worthwhile than 
that of Anse Bundren, Joe Christmas, or even the comparatively heroic 
Ike McCaslin. 

Frank O’Connor, in The Mirror in the Roadway, has reformulated 
a criticism which has persistently dogged the novels of Faulkner, as 
well as those of Joyce and Proust, namely that the characters exist 
generally in a state of helplessness. Mr. O’Connor sees here the sur- 
render of volition to the overwhelming power of circumstances, both 
present and past, especially past. The problem is even more acute, I 
believe, for the novelists themselves, and for their readers—us. As I 
have been trying to indicate, in our day the belief is widespread that 
the function of art is to attain perfect—and perfectly passive—respon- 
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siveness to the pressures and innuendos of raw experience. Therefore, 
living as we do in a chaotic world within a continuously expanding 
universe, it would seem we should be gratified by the shapelessness of 
our art and we should recognize it as the appropriate expression of 
our sense of futility and helplessness. Thus Lawrence Bowling, speak- 
ing admiringly of the “structure” of The Sound and the Fury, has 
said, “ The disorder, disintegration, and absence of perspective in the 
lives of the Compsons is intended to be symbolic and representative 
of a whole social order, or perhaps it would be better to say a whole 
social disorder” (Kenyon Review, Autumn 1948). Indeed the evi- 
dence seems overwhelmingly in favor of the primacy of environment— 
both present circumstances and the ever-present past—over individual 
talent. The novelist has acquiesced in the depreciation of the individual 
mind and will by refining himself further and further out of his 
creation, after the manner of Flaubert, Henry James, and Joyce. The 
inference is first of all that a creator-less woild is aesthetically a better 
world. For this position a strong case can be made simply by urging 
the compelling power of the great modern novels. But the next infer- 
ence is less defensible, for it expresses if not disdain for, at least lack 
of confidence in, the creative power of the intellect. An art without 
structural identity makes the tacit assertion that the highest ideal of art 
is to register, in the manner of a seismograph, the quivers in the atmos- 
phere of the mind. In exploring the conditions of consciousness to a 
point undreamed of by Henry James, the novel has become a sounding 
board, itself without structure but possessed of a sensitivity capable of 
registering all, the whimpers as well as the bangs. 


In conformity with the assumption that passivity is its modus vivendi 
the novel has increasingly declined to evaluate experience. In culti- 
vating the methods of “rendering” rather than “narrating” it has 
found the insignificant to be significant. To render inner experience 
as it really is requires recognition of the importance of discontinuities, 
irrelevancies, and trivia. Partiality for the significantly trivial provides 
much of the bulk of novels like From the Terrace and By Love Pos- 
sessed. But the tendency is evident in smaller and better novels. Thus 
Intruder in the Dust records how the mind of an excited boy, racing 
stealthily down a stairway, can register an awareness that stairs creak 
less if you step close to the wall. The important thing is for the reader 
to get into the consciousness of someone else, there to experience the 
numberless impressions which continually assault the living organism. 
The transition to another’s mind is aided immeasurably by the sup- 
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pression of the evidence of aesthetic structure. It would seem that 
there is nowhere for the novel now to go except into more minds, 
deeper. 

In the general collapse of the structure of art, the casualty most 
to be lamented is the reader. The modern novel seems to form its reader 
in she image of Joe Christmas, continually staggering on the brink of 
consciousness. The important point about Joe Christmas is not that 
life deals unkindly with him, but that life deals with him, as a bat 
deals with a baseball. He is at times a dangerous line drive, at times 
a harmless foul ball—but always a responder, never an initiator. Here 
he is in a typical situation, as he faces Miss Burden’s house: 


. .. he was ready to travel one mile or a thousand, wherever 
the street of the imperceptible corners should choose to run 
again. Yet when he moved it was toward the house. It was 
as though, as soon as he found that his feet intended to go 
there, that he let go, seemed to float, surrendered, thinking 
All right All right floating, riding across the dusk, up to the 
house and onto the back porch and to the door by which he 
would enter, that was never locked. But when he put his hand 
upon it, it would not open. Perhaps for the moment neither 
hand nor believing would believe; he seemed to stand there, 
quiet, not yet thinking, watching his hand shaking the door... . 


In the same trance-like state the reader of a modern novel is drawn 
along one of the sub-strata of consciousness into this world of “ imper- 
ceptible corners.” 

It is not Faulkner’s artistry which is at issue here, but rather the 
assumptions about the character of fiction which his novels so fully 
realize. The ideal of completeness of illusion and continuousness of 
texture between art and experience can produce, in a master like 
Faulkner, an art which is largely that of the spellbinder, an art which 
would separate the reader from his highest faculties—that is, from him- 
self—and immerse him in a dream-like, un-personal state of suspended 
consciousness. Warren Beck has spoken approvingly of Faulkner’s 
fiction as dream-like, and has reminded us that “ dreams are not always 
delirium; and association, sometimes the supplanter of pattern, can also 
be its agent” (William Faulkner, Two Decades of Criticism, p. 161). 
One can join with Mr. Beck in acknowledging a certain validity to 
dreams, and one can not cavil severely with his assertion that Faulkner 
is “ always a dynamic story-teller, never just a reporter of unorganized 
phenomena.” But one can question an approach to fiction which 
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depends so heavily upon semi-conscious confrontations of both art 
and experience. An essential condition of such fiction is that evidence 
of fictiveness be suppressed, the assumption being that signs of artifice 
are prejudicial to truth. 


3 


It was only in the early part of this century that it became imperative 
that artifice appear un-artificial. But the undermining of the artificial 
began much earlier. Theodore Baird, seeking the source of our con- 
fusion about fiction, maintains that the mischief began with Defoe: 
“He writes as if his own mind were equipped with some hitherto 
unknown mechanism, as if it were a combination of camera and tape 
recorder, reproducing the scene exactly and transcribing what was 
said. Hence, between the knower and the known, the reader and the 
story, there exists no medium of communication, no barrier, no trans- 
parency, even, of art. Knowledge for the reader becomes direct, 
unfiltered, first-hand. You are there.” * Before the eighteenth century, 
from the Middle Ages onward, narrative fiction was rarely so con- 
cerned about the quality of illusion that it would question or try to 
obscure the distinction between art and reality. The art of the Age of 
Reason, despite Defoe, assumed that the perception of distinctions, 
including the essential one we are concerned with here, was a pleasur- 
able and salutary act. Perhaps one might find inscribed over the 
threshold of that age these lines of Dryden: 


Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 


The perception of the thin partitions is itself an act of acute conscious- 
ness. And the precision and sureness of Dryden’s expression securely 
establishes a position of stability, from which the delicate equipoise 
of reason and madness can be comprehended. This position is rein- 
forced and expanded by much of the literature of the eighteenth 
century. 

Like Dryden, Fielding is acutely aware of the “ thin partitions ” that 
separate great wits from madness. For Fielding, fiction is a bulwark 
against chaos. As I shall attempt to point out in Joseph Andrews, 
although Fielding moves continually back and forth between the world 
he is making and the world he lives in, he never confuses the two, 
but rather emphasizes the partition between them. The fiction freely 


““The World Turned Upside Down,” The American Scholar (Spring, 1958), 
p. 215. 
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acknowledges itself to be a made thing, endowed by its maker—after 
his fashion—with a palpable structure; and as such it does not admit 
of metaphysical communion with the author’s—and the reader’s—world 
of actuality. The world of Fielding’s fiction is of an order altogether 
different from the world of his—and our—reality. As a means of 
stressing this thin partition—and its inviolability—Fielding adopts the 
perverse technique of pretending there is not such a division. He 
pretends his fiction is real, a biography, an actual history. He deliber- 
ately offers fiction as fact in order to demonstrate the madness of such 
a failure of perception. 

To understand Fielding’s method it is essential to understand that 
the speaker who insists at the outset, and throughout the book, that 
the account he here presents is an “actual history” is not Fielding 
himself. It is rather a biographer-narrator deliberately created by the 
author and endowed with qualities of mind and personality directly 
antithetical to his own.’ The opening pages establish the deception 
from which all the lineaments of Fielding’s art ramify. It is plain 
enough from the beginning that we are in the presence of an amiable 
simpleton. In Chapter I our biographer speaks in adulatory accents 
of the histories of Jack the Giant Killer, the Seven Worthies of 
Christendom, and “an Earl of Warwick, whose Christian name was 
Guy ”—all of which he takes to be the authentic biographies of real 
people. He then expands his misconception with the enthusiastic 
praise of two books lately published which “ represent an admirable 
pattern of the amiable in either sex.” These exemplars of amiability 
are Pamela Andrews and Colley Cibber, and our narrator understands 
the two accounts to be equally authentic biography. There follows an 
excess of admiration for Colley Cibber, wherein our biographer demon- 
strates another of the proclivities which characterize him throughout 
the book: that is, to draw conclusions manifestly unwarranted by the 
facts. For example, he grievously misinterprets Cibber’s shameless 
self-display as a noble example to “arm us against so wretched a 
passion as the fear of shame.” Then follow the words of praise for 
the moral efficacy (for female readers) of the memoirs of Mrs. Pamela. 


®In a penetrating study of the novel (both English and German) from the 
eighteenth century to the present, Wolfgang Kayser argues the indispensibility 
of the narrator as a determinant of form and meaning, and maintains that “ der 
Tod des Erzahlers ist der Tod des Romans.” He finds in present-day France 
indications of new life and new directions for the novel. “Die Anfange des 
modernen Romans im 18. Jahrhundert und seine heutige Krise,” DVLG, XXVIII 
(1954), 417-446. 
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Speaking of his own indebtedness to Pamela, he concludes Chapter I 
in this way: 


The authentic history with which I now present the public, 
is an instance of the great good that book is likely to do, and 
of the prevalence of example which I have just observed: since 
it will appear that it was by keeping the excellent pattern of 
his sister’s virtues before his eyes, that Mr. Joseph Andrews 
was chiefly enabled to preserve this purity in the midst of 
such great temptations. I shall only add, that this character of 
male-chastity, though doubtless as desirable and becoming in 
one part of the human species as in the other, is almost the 
only virtue which the great Apologist hath not given himself 
for the sake of giving the example to his readers. 


The casual mention of the great Apologist’s single deficiency—lack of 
chastity—is clearly not adequate to the facts of the matter. Here is 
the passage from Cibber’s An Apology for the Life of Mr. Colley 
Cibber, Comedian, to which our author is referring: “It may be 
observable that my muse and my spouse were equally prolific, that 
the one was seldom the mother of a child, but in the same year the 
other made me the father of a play. I think we had a dozen of each 
sort between us, of both which kinds some died in their infancy, and 
near an equal number of each were alive when I quitted the theatre.” 
The neutrality of our biographer’s reaction to these remarks, together 
with his boundless enthusiasm for Cibber’s passages of shameless flam- 
boyance make clear to us that we are being addressed by one who is 
totally out of phase with the responses of good sense and good feeling. 
The passage is, of course, a satirical jibe at the great Apologist, but 
its enduring quality, its literary quality, does not derive from its subject 
—after all, the embarrassment of Colley Cibber means little to us. It 
derives, rather, from the artful ordering of perception whereby we are 
compelled to recognize how well deceived is our biographer. 
Deception is indeed the essence of Fielding’s technique. It is not 
the kind of deception inherent in all techniques of fiction whereby an 
imaginary world is made credible. In Fielding there is indeed such a 
“ fictive” world, but there is also a fictive organ of perception through 
which we view that world. Although we are induced to believe that 
we see Joseph, Fanny, Adams, and the others through the eyes of 
Fielding, and induced similarly to believe we evaluate their actions 
and attitudes through the mind of Fielding, the fact is that our lens 
is the blemished, irregular prism of a foolish, naive “ historian.” Read- 
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ing Joseph Andrews is an act of continuous correction of faulty vision. 
So fully developed are the ramifications of this central deception, and 
so zestfully does Fielding play upon them, that I think we must finally 
recognize that the essential meaning of the novel is to be found in the 
area of technique. Unlike the modern novel, Joseph Andrews dis- 
tinguishes clearly between theme and form, between content and con- 
tainer. Fielding deliberately draws attention to the processes of con- 
struction, not only at the beginning but continually in the course of 
the narration. Nothing else in the novel—including its rich store of 
satire, morality, and “lively representations of eighteenth-century 
life”°—compares with the exhilaration we experience time after time 
in solving the artifice of deception and coming mind to mind with the 
eminently civilized and sensible Henry Fielding. 

The novel continually engages the discriminatory powers of the 
mind, but it is important to recognize that the engagement takes place 
at a point actually external to the area of the fiction—that is, if we 
take the area of the fiction to be that occupied by Joseph and company. 
The engagement takes place on the level of the super-fiction, so to 
speak, the level ostensibly occupied by the author, but actually occu- 
pied by the fictional character more aptly called the pseudo-Fielding. 

I have described the proper reader of a modern novel as one who 
stands shorn of identity in the shadowy areas of partial consciousness. 
In sharp contrast, the proper reader of Fielding experiences a height- 
ened awareness of his own identity. He finds himself repeatedly in 
situations like the one we have just considered, which demand the 
exercise of his powers of discernment, and at the same time reveal the 
distinction between himself and those who, like the pseudo-Fielding 
and that worthy’s “ good-natured reader,” do not see so clearly. 


There are many instances comparable to the opening of the book, 
in which the pseudo-Fielding discusses writing and the organization 
of his “history.” In almost all of them—there is one important excep- 
tion—he adds to our awareness of how badly he misunderstands the 
art of writing. In the opening chapter of Book II, for example, he 
speaks with all the buoyant amiability of a vacuum cleaner salesman 
about the “ mysteries or secrets in all trades . . . from that of prime- 
ministering to this of authoring.” One of the trade secrets of authoring, 
he tells us, is dividing a work into books and chapters. He cites the 
sanction of antiquity, and speaks of Homer’s example in these terms: 
“Homer not only divided his great work into twenty-four books .. . 
but, according to the opinion of some very sagacious critics, hawked 
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them all separately, delivering only one book at a time (probably by 
subscription). .. .” The word we note is “ hawked,” and again it is 
our satisfaction to recognize the difference between our author’s con- 
ception of literary tradition and our own. The discussion of divisions 
concludes with an illustrative comparison between a writer and a 
butcher; the one divides his work to assist the reader, just as the other 
joints his meat to assist the carver. This crass and untroubled approach 
to art is also evident in the chapter headings, such as Chapter VII of 
Book Three, “ A scene of roasting very nicely adapted to the present 
taste and times,” and Chapter VIII, “ Which some readers will think 
too short and others too long.” 

An obvious and significant exception to this approach is the opening 
chapter of Book Three, “ Matter prefatory in praise of biography.” 
The heading is in the tone typical of the pseudo-Fielding, but the 
kinship with the biographer ends there. It is no simpleton who in this 
way distinguishes the fictional Adventures of Don Quixote from a 
factual history: “The latter is confined to a particular period of time, 
and to a particular nation; the former is a history of the world in 
general, at least that part that is polished by laws, arts, and sciences; 
and of that from the time it was first polished to this day; nay, and 
forwards as long as it shall so remain.” Then Fielding’s well known 
manifesto on satire, in which he elucidates the truth of art (and the 
artlessness of truth) in a way far beyond the powers of our friendly 
chronicler. It is not only the acuteness and sureness of perception that 
is unusual here; the tone and diction are totally uncharacteristic of 
the pseudo-Fielding. A single sentence will illustrate: “To prevent, 
therefore, any such malicious applications, I declare here once for all, 
I describe not men but manners; not an individual but a species.” 


The sound of Fielding’s own voice is inconsistent with the inane 
tone otherwise characteristic of the ostensible composer of this history. 
But in a more fundamental respect this passage is perfectly consistent 
with the character of the book: Fielding here is saying directly what 
throughout the book he is artfully dramatizing through the role of 
the narrating historian. The emphasis is still upon the crucial need 
to distinguish forms of truth, literal and fictional. 


Since display of the narrator’s failures constitutes the central facet 
of Fielding’s artistic technique, I should like to illustrate more fully 
the success of these failures. It is not only that the pseudo-Fielding 
fails to see the essential truth of fiction and thus misses the point of 
his own undertaking; within the framework of actuality that he sets 
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for himself he consistently misinterprets actions and words whose real 
meaning the reader sees at once. For example, in his rendering of the 
interplay between Joseph and Lady Booby early in the book, he by 
no means matches the acuteness of his observation with comparable 
acuteness of understanding. He observes that Lady Booby has con- 
ceived a keen admiration for both the figure and the spirit of young 
Andrews. Let us now note how his language—ostensibly as objective 
and as perceptive as a historian’s should be—conveys a sound misunder- 
standing of the events he describes: 


She would now walk out with him into Hyde Park in a morn- 
ing, and when tired, which happened almost every minute, 
would lean on his arm, and converse with him in great 
familiarity. Whenever she stepped out of her coach, she 
would take him by the hand, and sometimes, for fear of 
stumbling, press it very hard; she admitted him to deliver 
messages at her bedside in a morning . . . and indulged him in 
all those innocent freedoms which women of figure may 
permit without the least sully of their virtue. 


No doubt much of our amusement here is at the expense of Lady 
Booby and the type and station she represents. But much more of 
it, I would say, is at the expense of the commentator, who attributes 
the lady’s actions to causes manifestly wrong, such as fear of stumbling. 
Fielding is deliberately playing off the narrator’s responses against 
the reader’s. His success is measured by the breadth of the gap we 
perceive between the speaker’s truth and the real truth. 

If Fielding’s art depends primarily upon techniques of differentiation 
and definition, certainly he derives much of his strength from fs 
mastery of rhetoric. Under his expert control the levels of style become 
flexible and precise instruments for the adjustment of meaning. In 
this area too Fielding’s technique is mainly one of deception. By 
deliberately un-suiting the style to the sense he directs the sensibilities 
of the reader into an act of adjustment and definition. 

Fielding’s virtuosity as a stylist is nowhere better illustrated than 
in the narration of the hunting adventure, in which Parson Adams 
is besieged by hounds. For the rendering of this encounter Fielding 
provides his speaker with the elevated rhetoric of epic: “ Jowler and 
Ringwood . . . had undoubtedly brought him to the ground, had not 
Joseph, collecting all his force, given Jowler such a rap on the back, 
that, quitting his hold, he ran, howling over the plain. A harder fate 
remained for thee, O Ringwood! Ringwood, the best hound that ever 
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pursued a hare, who never threw his tongue but where the scent was 
undoubtedly true....” That the elevated style is grossly inappropriate 
to such an event is clearly evident to all but the speaker himself. 


No less grievous is the speaker’s misuse of the familiar style. Earlier 
in his rendering of this episode, just as Joseph is about to spring to 
Adams’ rescue, the speaker turns to address his reader on the subject 
of writing: 


No sooner had Joseph grasped his cudgel in his hands than 
lightning darted from his eyes; and the heroic youth, swift 
of foot, ran with the utmost speed to his friend’s assistance. 
He overtook him just as Rockwood had laid hold of the skirt 
of his cassock, which being torn, hung to the ground. Reader, 
we would make a simile on this occasion, but for two reasons: 
the first is, it would interrupt the description, which should 
be rapid in this part; but that doth not weigh much, many 
precedents occurring for such an interruption: the second, 
and much the greater reason, is, that we could find no simile 
adequate to our purpose: for, indeed, what instance could we 
bring to set before our reader’s eyes at once the idea of friend- 
ship, courage, youth, beauty, strength, and swiftness? all 
which blazed in the person of Joseph Andrews. . . . 


Then our excellent author returns to the high style as abruptly as he 
had left it. His gross confusion of styles brands him a parvenu among 
rhetoricians. While he is totally enchanted—with Joseph’s heroism, 
with his own command of heroic language, and with the excellent 
rapport he feels he has achieved with his reader—it is our pleasure 
to discern, from the viewpoint of Fielding, how far removed we are 
from the good-natured reader in rapport with the pseudo-Fielding. 
The measure of Fielding’s mastery is his ability to use style as effec- 
tively as he misuses it. Instances occur, significantly, only i in passages 
which are not spoken by the pseudo-Fielding. Indeed, the incisive 
definition of satire which we noted earlier is attributable to Fielding 
himself mainly on stylistic grounds. Similarly, the superbly ordered 
rhetoric of Mr. Wilson induces many readers to identify him with 
Fielding, and to take Mr. Wilson’s views—of which he expresses many 
—for Fielding’s. Whatever the degree of relationship may be, Mr. 
Wilson certainly represents the civilized man, the gentleman. His 
perfect adjustment to life is expressed by the perfect adjustment 
of his accents to his matter. For brevity’s sake I shall illustrate with 
only one example, and this an instance of elevated rhetoric in perfect 
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accord with elevated matter. Mr. Wilson’s description of his feelings 
for the young lady who has just ransomed him from prison is an extra- 
ordinary example of passion captured in language. I believe the 
quality of the achievement justifies a rather long quotation: 


. Sir, these acts and professions of kindness, which were 
sufficient to have raised in a good heart the most violent 
passion of friendship to one of the same, or to age and ugliness 
in a different sex, came to me from a woman, a young and 
beautiful woman; one whose perfections I had long known, 
and for whom I had long conceived a violent passion, though 
with a despair which made me endeavor rather to curb and 
conceal than to nourish or acquaint her with it. In short, 
they came upon me united with beauty, softness, and tender- 
ness: such bewitching smiles!—O Mr. Adams, in that moment 
I lost myself, and forgetting our different situations, not 
considering what return I was making to her goodness, by 
desiring her, who had given me so much, to bestow her all, 
I laid gently hold on her hand, and, conveying it to my lips, 
I pressed it with inconceivable ardour; then, lifting up my 
swimming eyes, I saw her face and neck overspread with one 
blush; she offered to withdraw her hand, yet not so as to 
deliver it from mine, though I held it with the gentlest force. 
We both stood trembling; her eyes cast on the ground, and 
mine steadfastly fixed on her. Good God, what was then the 
condition of my soul! burning with love, desire, admiration, 
gratitude, and every tender passion, all bent on one charming 
object. Passion at last got the better of both reason and 
respect, and softly letting go her hand, I offered to clasp her in 
my arms; when, a little recovering herself, she started from 
me, asking me with some show of anger, If she had any reason 
to expect this treatment from me... . 


In this passage a style is found to express vividly, with delicate pre- 
cision, the elusive, inchoate, and almost overwhelming power of passion. 
Exquisitely controlled language is the means of expressing the experi- 
ence of emotion surging very nearly out of control. 

For occasions of a less momentous character, Mr. Wilson commands 
a suitably more subdued rhetoric. And his mastery of language is 
indicative of his mastery of life. Indeed it can be said that language 
is the instrument of his mastery. In a book which dramatizes the 
forms of madness, Mr. Wilson stands out as a paragon of reason, 
reason not without feeling, it should be noted. In Mr. Wilson, Fielding 


we 
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has demonstrated the perfect adjustment of the forces which in deliber- 
ate maladjustment and disparity give the tinge of madness to his novel. 


The quality which distinguishes Mr. Wilson from Adams and Joseph 
—and from the pseudo-Fielding—is not a moral quality. All of them 
are good men and honest, as most of the other characters in the book 
are not. The difference between Mr. Wilson and the other good people 
is one of mind and sensibilities. Mr. Wilson is a man of discernment 
and wisdom; his keenness of mind, his sympathetic rapprochment 
with his world, and his serenity of spirit are the hallmarks of one who 
has learned from wide and deep experience. That these are qualities 
which Fielding values above simple moral goodness is evident from 
the fact that Mr. Wilson is the only character in the novel who is 
not in some manner ridiculed, this despite the fact that his loquacious- 
ness frequently presents the kind of opportunity which, in other 
contexts, Fielding never allows to slip by without showing the deed 
that belies the words. 


In the character of Mr. Wilson, Fielding gives palpable form to the 
ideal which is implicit in the structure of the novel. Joseph Andrews 
is about discernment. It is about ways of seeing the world. The 
techniques of deception make is possible for Fielding to delineate both 
alternatives: madness is embodied in the narrator, the apparent view- 
point of the novel; reason is activated in the mind of the reader who 
corrects the narrator’s vision. The reader is compelled to qualify 
what he is told by referring it to what he knows. The most signifi- 
cant knowledge which the reader brings to bear upon what he is told 
is his awareness of his own uniqueness. In coming to terms with the 
maker of the pseudo-Fielding—that is, in solving the central deception 
of the novel—the reader is kept closely aware of the techniques of 
artistic construction. The artistry of Fielding is conscious and deliber- 
ate, and when he clothes his fiction in vestments of reality he expects 
us to penetrate the disguise and to admire the artistry of the decep- 
tion. In Fielding illusion never approaches delusion. Illusion proceeds 
from a position of assurance: although Fielding moves to the precipice 
he is in no danger of losing his footing. Joseph Andrews is a virtuoso 
exercise in perception, and the primary truth it asserts is the truth of 
its own artifice. It is a made thing, and through it its maker is speaking 
to those who recognize the truth of its artifice. Fielding wrote for 
people who were educated and sophisticated and who valued their 
enlightenment. The aim of this art is not to strip man of his humane 
powers, but rather to stimulate his sense of his own faculties. To be 
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engaged with Fielding is not only to know the difference between art 
and experience, but to know you know it. 


4 


Chaucer’s art is comparable to Fielding’s in many of the respects we 
have been considering. In Chaucer too the reader is aware of a lively 
mind playing tricks with his sense of the truth. And similarly, gratifi- 
cation consists in recognizing the truth within the fiction. The im- 
portance of Chaucer for the present inquiry is that his art comprehends 
a range of truth—and a range of fiction—far more extensive and ulti- 
mately more serious than that found in Fielding. My intention is to 
demonstrate more fully the excellence—even “high seriousness ”— 
attainable within a mode of fiction which does not depend upon in- 
violability of illusion but rather which achieves its characteristic effects 
through a deliberate cultivation of the limits of fictiveness. 

Though Chaucer is far more subtle and sensitive than Fielding, he 
too bases his technique upon the assumption that the poem is a made 
thing, that it is possessed of a palpable structure distinct from “ life,” 
and that maintenance of the distinction is important. Like Fielding, 
Chaucer is a playful deceiver. He adopts a narrating role notable for 
its qualities of insensitive good humor and naivete. Chaucer develops 
his narrator much more fully than does Fielding. Indeed in the Canter- 
bury Tales the narrator is personified as one of the pilgrims and plays 
an integral part in the fiction—but is it fiction, or is it fact? The ques- 
tion is of primary importance, and Chaucer forces us to keep it in 
mind as we read the Canterbury Tales. Although Chaucer’s speaker 
is more fully developed as a character than is Fielding’s, we must 
distinguish, as Talbot Donaldson has taught us, between the pilgrim 
Chaucer and the poet Chaucer.® 

The pilgrimage is set forth as an actual fact, being recounted by a 
pilgrim who was there. In the General Prologue the illusion of actuality 
is perfectly credible, in fact supremely so: the speaker is telling us 
about a pilgrimage he made to Canterbury; he describes the eve of 
departure from Southwark, when he fell in with several persons who 
were about to make the same journey. Chaucer does not tamper with 
the illusion until the end of the first tale. Then, in the Prologue to the 
Miller’s Tale, he deliberately makes a joke of the illusion he has so 


°“ Chaucer the Pilgrim,” PMLA, LXIX (1954), 928-935. See also Ralph Baldwin, 
“The Unity of the Canterbury Tales,” Anglistica, V (1955), 67-74. 
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expertly established—but the joke is subtle, and many readers miss the 
point. Here is the passage: 


What sholde I moore seyn, but this Millere 
He nolde his wordes for no man forbere, 
But tolde his cherles tale in his manere. 
M’athynketh that I shal reherce it heere. 
And therefore every gentil wight I preye, 
For Goddes love, demeth nat that I seye 
Of yvel entente, but for I moot reherce 
Hir tales alle, be they bettre or werse, 

Or elles falsen som of my mateere. 

And therefore, whoso list it nat yheere, 
Turne over the leef and chese another tale; 
For he shal fynde ynowe, grete and smale, 
Of storial thyng that toucheth gentillesse, 
And eek moralitee and hoolynesse. 

Blameth nat me if that ye chese amys. 

The Millere is a cherl, ye knowe wel this; 
So was the Reve eek and othere mo, 

And harlotrie they tolden bothe two. 
Avyseth yow, and put me out of blame; 
And eek men shal nat maken ernest of game. 


The “ earnest,” we are cautioned, is the actual tale told by the Miller; 
the “ game” is the verbatim transcription delivered by Chaucer. We 
are warned not to confuse the two by attributing the Miller’s words 
to the reporter. Those critics who are taken in by the caveat—and 
there are many—shake their finger at the churl and go off to document 
his actuality. The rest of us are as amused as Chaucer himself by the 
persuasiveness of the illusion. We recognize that the only life the 
Miller has was given him by Chaucer—not the pilgrim Chaucer indeed, 
but the poet. Only in deception is the Miller the “earnest.” In truth 
he is “ game,” and game superbly well played. Only the incorrigibly 
literal-minded reader would put Chaucer “out of blame” for the 
tale of the Miller; it is this reader who takes the narrating Chaucer 
at his word, who fails to distinguish between pilgrim and poet, and 
who takes fiction for truth, game for earnest. 

Chaucer’s lively consciousness of his illusion-making powers reaches 
a high point of expression in the Prologue to Sir Thopas and the Tale. 
Here Chaucer describes himself—that is, has the bluff Host describe 
him—as a shy, pot-bellied little man of elvish countenance. In answer 
to the Host’s request for a tale, the pilgrim Chaucer replies sheepishly 
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that he knows no tale except a rhyme he learned long ago. Chaucer’s 
self-effacing description of himself is amusing, but with the telling of 
the tale the joke is audaciously extended to the limits of self-ridicule. 
Harry Bailly’s explosive interruption of the blithely jingling pilgrim 
makes up in acuity for what it lacks in delicacy: 


By God, quod he, for pleynly at a word, 
Thy drasty rymyng is nat worth a toord! 


The distinction between pilgrim and poet is here exploited for all it 
is worth. 

The possibility of punning this way on his own identity was to a 
great extent inherent in the relationship which existed between the 
poet and his immediate audience. The social orientation of Chaucer’s 
art was even more firmly established than that of Fielding’s, and it is 
very likely that in the writing Chaucer envisioned himself as the 
reader of his own work for an audience at court. Chaucer’s art, at 
its inception, appealed to an audience acquainted with the poet, and 
by the same token, his art has subsequently appealed to the reader’s 
Capacity to distinguish the pose from the truth. Chaucer’s artistry 
is so subtle that the reader does not always realize to what extent his 
credulity is being exploited until, as in the Miller’s Prologue and the 
Sir Thopas episode, Chaucer compels him to look at himself and laugh 
at how far he has allowed the fiction to carry him from reality. In this 
respect there is of course no basis for comparison between Chaucer and 
the modern novel, since the latter characteristically never does acknowl- 
edge its own fictiveness. In the modern novel there is no equivalent 
to the vantage point from which the poet of the Canterbury Tales 
can display the fictiveness of his own creation. There is, however, a 
clear basis for comparison between Chaucer and Fielding in this respect, 
since Fielding too stresses sharply the distinction between art and 
reality. In Fielding the reader never moves very far from reality; 
the illusion is so overdrawn, in the manner of burlesque, that it does 
not often engage the reader very deeply. In Chaucer, on the other 
hand, the disavowal of illusion always comes with something of a 
shock, since the illusion is so thoroughgoing and persuasive. In my 
closing pages I want to pursue the ramifications of this distinction 
between the two writers. 

Chaucer’s awareness of himself as an illusion-maker is consciously 
displayed in all of his major works, but it is most dramatically mani- 
fest and reaches its fullest aesthetic significance in Troilus and Criseyde. 
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In that poem fiction and fact are consistently played off against one 
another. The reader’s perspective is continually shifting as he moves 
back and forth between the compelling illusion of Troy and the lovers 
and the equally compelling “ reality ” of the narrator and his objective 
—and objectified—point of vantage. It is these perspectives which 
define the structural outlines of the poem. I shall try to make clear 
how Chaucer’s enlargement of a structure essentially similar to Field- 
ing’s enables him to expand the range of his poem to a degree far beyond 
Fielding’s powers. 

The teller of the tale of Troilus’ double sorrow is personified in the 
manner of the pilgrim Chaucer in the Canterbury Tales." The presence 
of this speaker is made emphatically evident at the opening of the 
poem. Here the circumstances of a recitation are clearly established, 
and we find ourselves in the presence of a public performer, a winning 
fellow, himself inexpert at love but interested in telling love stories 
and advising lovers. I shall quote here and there from the first eight 
stanzas of the poem in order to suggest the fullness and vitality of the 
depiction of the teller of the tale: 


The double sorwe of Troilus to tellen, 
That was the kyng Priamus sone of Troye, 
In lovynge, how his aventures fellen 

Fro wo to wele, and after out of joie, 

My purpos is, er that I parte fro ye. 
Thesiphone, thow help me for t’endite 
Thise woful vers, that wepen as I write. 


For I, that God of Loves servantz serve, 

Ne dar to Love, for myn unliklynesse, 
Preyen for speed, al sholde I therefore sterve, 
So fer am I from his help in derknesse. 

But natheles, if this may don gladnesse 

To any lovere, and his cause availle, 

Have he my thonk, and myn be this travaille! 


But ye loveres, that bathen in gladnesse, 
If any drope of pyte in yow be, 
Remembreth yow on passed hevynesse 
That ye han felt, and on the adversite 

Of othere folk, and thynketh how that ye 


* What follows is largely a reduction of my more detailed study, “ The Narrator 
in Chaucer’s Troilus,” ELH, XXV (1958), 237-257. 
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Han felt that Love dorste yow displese, 
Or ye han wonne hym with to gret an ese. 


. + ~ + . . - . . 


For so hope I my sowle best avaunce, 
To prey for hem that Loves servauntz be, 
And write hire wo, and lyve in charite, 


And for to have of hem compassioun, 

As though I were hire owne brother dere. 
Now herkneth with a good entencioun, 
For now wil I gon streght to my matere, 

In which ye may the double sorwes here 

Of Troilus in lovynge of Criseyde, 

And how that she forsook hym er she deyde. 


Thus the opening of the poem not only “ objectifies ” the love story, 
but begins a vivid characterization of the speaker and establishes a firm 
rapport between the speaker and his audience. The oratorical situa- 
tion is clearly fixed as the base of “ reality” from which we view the 
fiction being presented by the speaker. The fiction, however, as every 
reader knows, is almost irresistibly absorbing. For this reason we are 
unlikely to attend seriously to the commentary which the narrator 
continually imposes over the matter of his tale. But when we do we 
recognize how pervasive it is and how thoroughly it circumscribes the 
fiction. Near the end of Book II, to cite an obvious example, the dis- 
traught Troilus, trembling in anticipation of his first tryst with 
Criseyde, is vividly centered in our attention. The spell is broken 
unceremoniously by the intrusion of the narrator, who turns outward, 
so to speak, to address his audience (or readers) as “ ye loveres that 
ben here” and asks them if they don’t think Troilus is in a pretty 
anxious condition. 

The poem is replete with similar intrusions of the narrator upon 
the matter of his tale. We come to know the teller as an engaging and 
lively personality. He is master of the rhetoric of the public raconteur, 
and he is able to move freely between the idiom of familiar speech and 
the high style of epic discourse. He is always diffident toward his 
sources and scrupulous not to “falsen” or distort his matter. He is 
at times casual about the events he relates, at times intensely involved, 
but he is always near at hand to explain or evaluate. Indeed, the central 
figure in such a crucial episode as Criseyde’s betrayal of Troilus is 
neither the lady nor her seducer, but the narrator, pained, compassion- 
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ate, histrionically reluctant to say the worst:—“ Men seyn—I not—that 
she yaf hym hire herte.” 

The narrator’s recurrent withdrawals from his materials and his com- 
ments upon them as materials serve to stress the “made” quality of 
his account. To him it at times is history; at other times it is story, in 
the telling of which he requires the help of muses, gods, and furies. 
But it remains a finite, visibly ordered composition, the parts of which 
are explicitly delineated by the narrator. 

When we are with the narrator, then, we are on solid ground, in 
the here-and-now, so to speak, viewing the there-and-then fiction of 
the lovers in ancient Troy. The remarkable thing about the poem is 
that the vivid “reality” of the narrator and the narrating situation 
does not in any way detract from the persuasiveness of the “ fiction” 
of Troy. The reader finds himself continually moving between the 
narrator’s “ reality” and the equally compelling life of the characters 
in the love story. I need say nothing here about the persuasiveness of 
the love story. I think the story’s imaginative power is self-evident, 
and certainly to be inferred from the praise that has been heaped on 
it over the centuries. But not much has been said about the persuasive- 
ness of the narrator and his setting, and it is because of the fullness and 
credibility of the “reality” embodied by him that the poem is able, 
in its concluding stanzas, to achieve such a breathtaking expansion of 
range and elevation of spirit. 

Throughout the poem the narrator is consistently characterized as 
the naive jongleur and historian, who comments sympathetically upon 
the events he relates. But near the end of the poem occurs a striking 
disavowal of role. A new voice is heard, speaking in the authentic 
accents of Geoffrey Chaucer. It is here acknowledged for the first 
time that the poem is not what the narrator has all along represented 
it to be—a jongleur-historian’s compilation of old chronicles. The new 
voice, not naive and histrionic but knowledgeable and humble, submits 
the poem, as a poem, to the great classical tradition: 


Go, litel bok, go, litel myn tragedye, 

Ther God thi makere yet, er that he dye, 

So sende myght to make in som comedye! 
But litel book, no makyng thow n’envie, 
But subgit be to alle poesye; 

And kis the steppes, where as thow sees pace 
Virgile, Ovide, Omer, Lucan, and Stace. 


The poem finally gives tangible substance to the consciousness which 
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had been hidden behind the trappings and posturings of the narrator. 
In effect it redefines the narrator’s reality as fiction, and imposes upon 
it a new locus of reality, the real history and geography we as readers 
recognize to be the coordinates of our own existence. Having relin- 
quished belief in the narrator and joined company, in “ real” reality, 
with Geoffrey Chaucer the maker, in propria persona, we feel that 
the experience of the poem is appropriately concluded. But there is 
more. In the final stanzas Chaucer turns to all “ yonge, fresshe folkes ” 
and addresses them in words that seemingly belie the great beauty of 
the love he has so lovingly depicted: 


. .. thynketh al nys but a faire 
This world, that passeth soone as floures faire. 


And loveth hym, the which that right for love 
Upon a crois, oure soules for to beye, 

First starf, and roos, and sit in hevene above... 
And syn he best to love is, and most meke, 
What nedeth feynede loves for to seke? 


But when we are familiar with the mode of the poem we recognize 
that this is no contradiction. Just as the perspective of the poet at 
length displaced that of the narrator, so is the poet’s perspective dis- 
placed at the very conclusion of the poem. Chaucer directs his book 
to the contemporary personages, John Gower and Ralph Strode; then 
he turns from all earthly affairs—including loving and writing of lovers 
—and directs himself to God. 


O moral Gower, this book I directe 

To the end to the, philosophical Strode, 

To vouchen sauf, ther nede is, to correcte, 

Of youre benignites and zeles goode. 

And to that sothefast Crist, that starf on rode, 
With al myn herte of mercy evere I preye, 
And to the Lord right thus I speke and seye: 


Thow oon, and two, and thre, eterne on lyve, 
That regnest ay in thre, and two, and oon, 
Uncircumscript, and al maist circumscrive, 

Us from visible and invisible foon 

Defende, and to thy mercy, everichon, 

So make us, Jesus, for thi mercy digne, 

For love of mayde and moder thyn benigne. 


The Dantesque prayer is all the more moving because after our dis- 
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illusionment with the fictional narrator we felt so assured of the his- 
torical and geographical reality we occupied in common with the poet 
Chaucer. The ending is in a sense a beginning, opening into a perspec- 
tive which is beyond history and geography. Thus “ real” reality is 
itself rendered fictive. The mortal poet becomes a “ fictional ” speaker, 
narrating the book of Creation. Orthodox Christian (and Platonic and 
Boethian) doctrine is dramatized with the power of fresh revelation 
as the poem moves finally into its proper and its only possible position 
within the perfect structure of Creation. 

The experience of reading Troilus is largely the discovery of struc- 
ture, a kind of structure, I would emphasize, which is clearly discover- 
able. The poem organizes a system of plainly differentiated perspec- 
tives or levels of illusion into a structure whose outer limit is Truth. 
Admittedly, the medieval universe was more orderly than our own, 
and it was comprehensible. It is easy enough to account in this way 
for the form of medieval fiction and the formlessness of our own. But 
it is our inestimable good fortune to possess in their full vitality works 
of fiction which preserve, by virtue of their own integrity of structure, 
an easily available record of the human being in possession of certitude 
and self-knowledge. 

As is the case in Fielding, so in Chaucer: structure orders the reader’s 
movement into and out of illusion. We move out of Fielding’s illusion 
into the truth of reason and sensibility. With Chaucer too we find 
this truth, but then we move beyond it, to the one truth that renders 
all others illusory. 

While the older writers understood themselves to be makers or 
builders, the modern writer, if pressed to characterize himself, would 
have to pass over such terms in favor of something like “ sensitive 
recorder of life,” a phrase to which nowadays attaches a more respect- 
able mystique and which is in fuller accord with our sense of fiction as 
an extension of awareness. As fiction has been absorbed by life (or 
vice versa), so has structure been absorbed by content (or vice versa). 
It has indeed become increasingly difficult to distinguish the dancer 
from the dance. The progressive dissolution of structure in fiction 
from the eighteenth century onward has been the accompaniment, even 
the chronicle, of the deterioration of our idea of identity. As indi- 
viduals and as the race, we must expect universal Darkness if we insist 
upon dissolving the boundaries of our fictions. Unless we acknowledge 
the limits of illusion, I think we must settle for less than truth. 
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The Art of William Blake by Anthony Blunt. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1959. Pp. xiv + 122. $6.95. 


Professor Sir Anthony Blunt, Director of the Courtauld Institute of Art, London, 
and Surveyor of the Queen’s Pictures, was invited by Columbia University to 
deliver the Bampton Lectures in 1959, and this book embodies the lectures more 
or less as they were delivered. It is a most valuable contribution to the literature 
of Blake, and gives the views of an art historian on his pictures, a view which 
has not hitherto found much place in Blake criticism. At least one writer on 
Blake has confessed to having composed a book on him almost without having 
ever looked at any of his pictures, although his poetry and painting are inex- 
tricably interrelated. Professor Blunt states that he has tried to summarize Blake’s 
doctrines “without becoming involved in the details of his complex system of 
mystical symbolism,” in which he is clearly not really interested. Fortunately, 
however, it has proved impossible for him altogether to maintain this innocence, 
and his book contains many passages illuminating this “complex system.” The 
six chapters do not attempt to give a consecutive or complete account of Blake’s 
art, each being concerned with a particular theme related to his development as 
an artist. 

The first chapter examines the history of his early years, and begins with the 
true observation that “if he had died at the age of thirty he would hardly have 
been remembered as a painter.” His best poetry had mostly been written before 
1789, but he did not begin to produce any really memorable paintings until about 
1795. His early training in draughtmanship, his seven years’ apprenticeship to an 
engraver, and his first years as a journeyman engraver had laid the foundation 
for his career as a painter. It first flowered in the extraordinary series of great 
colour prints, or monotypes, which can be seen in their entirety only in the 
Tate Gallery, London. Professor Blunt gives full value to the influence on 
Blake’s young mind of his work among the tombs in Westminster Abbey, of his 
early knowledge of the drawings of Michelangelo, and of his admiration for 
the rather grandiose “historical paintings” of his contemporaries, Barry and 
Mortimer. 

In his second chapter Professor Blunt examines in some detail Blake’s attitude 
toward “the sublime,” a concept which came into great prominence during the 
eighteenth century. Burke’s Philosophical Enquiry concerning the Sublime and 
the Beautiful was well known to Blake by his own statement, and, though Pro- 
fessor Blunt finds him in some disagreement with Burke’s views, he thinks that in 
many respects he followed him closely. Burke’s ideas influenced also Romney 
and Fuseli, whose designs are often parallelled by Blake’s. A striking example 
of the unity of the artists’ minds is instanced in the various versions of Milton’s 
scene of “Satan, Sin and Death at the Gates of Hell” by Blake, Barry, Fuseli 
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and Stothard. Burke had singled out this episode as “the finest example of the 
sublime,” and each artist illustrated it according to his lights. Blake’s version 
was the most convincing by reason of his very crudity and directness. 

Perhaps the most interesting and original chapter is the third on “ Vision and 
Execution in Blake’s Painting.” It examines closely Blake’s own statements on 
his “ Visions” and expresses great understanding of his remark that he “looked 
through, not with, the eye.” His categorical statements about his meetings and 
conversations with the Prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel and other claims concerning 
his imaginary visitors gave rise in the past to accusations of insanity. They are 
now accepted as plain evidence of the quality of his artistic imagination, and 
their clarity as an explanation of his hatred of the broken outline of the 
colourists and of the chiaroscuro of the Venetians. In the latter part of the 
chapter, however, Professor Blunt is less satisfying in his study of Blake’s “ execu- 
tion,” where he claims to find Blake borrowing extensively for his designs from 
a very wide field. In his Preface he pours scorn on the vast amount of energy 
and “excessive amount of ingenuity” that have gone into the study of Blake’s 
writings. Yet, as an art historian, Professor Blunt seems himself to exhibit an 
equally excessive ingenuity in looking for sources for Blake’s designs. “ Source- 
hunting” is a fascinating game, and offers a wonderful opportunity for the art 
historian to use his width of knowledge. Similarities pop up everywhere, and 
an equal width of knowledge has to be allowed to the artist-borrower. Blake’s 
knowledge of both literature and art was undoubtedly extensive and he had a 
remarkable visual memory. But is it really necessay to believe that he could not 
have painted his famous picture of “ Jacob’s Ladder” as a spiral staircase winding 
up into the sky without having first seen a little bit of staircase in a picture 
by Salviati? Or another by Salviati of Saul raising his spear against David before 
he could make his small engraving of “My Son! My Son!” in The Gates of 
Paradise? Or must he have seen “ The Prodigal Son” by Martin de Vos before 
making his magnificent design of “The Soul Reunited with God” on plate 99 
of Jerusalem? An outstanding example of the art historian’s method is given in 
Professor Blunt’s discussion of the celebrated design of “The Ancient of Days” 
(or “ Urizen Creating the Material World”), used both as frontispiece to Europe 
and as a separate design. Here it is stated categorically that “Blake does not 
follow a single motive, but combines a series of themes taken from different 
sources” (my italics). It is declared that the use of the compasses as a symbol 
for the act of creation is “derived from a mediaeval manuscript” and this is 
illustrated by reproducing a page from Bible Moralisée, a 13th century manuscript 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. Here the Deity is holding a compass in his 
right hand over a globe in his left. Beyond the fact that the compass is there, 
it does not resemble Blake’s use of the symbol in any way. He had already 
introduced it into a very early plate made for There is No Natural Religion 
and used it again in the colour-print of Newton, and the first suggestion may have 
been purely verbal, coming to him from familiar passages in the Bible and 
Paradise Lost. The wind-swept beard of Blake’s Deity and his down-reaching arm 
are stated to be derived from pictures by Pellegrino Pellegrini Tibaldi, which 
were contained in a book of engravings published in the eighteenth century. 
There is no evidence whatever that Blake ever saw any of these, but the thought 
that he could have imagined any of them for himself seems to be insupportable. 
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Some of Professor Blunt’s numerous examples of “borrowings” are probably 
right, but many others are quite unconvincing and seem to allow nothing for 
the likelihood that artists’ minds frequently work on parallel lines and so produce 
superficial similarities. Professor Blunt does great service, however, throughout 
his book in relating Blake’s art more closely to his surroundings and his period 
than is usually done. Sometimes he seems to be unnecessarily perverse in his 
opinions, as when he says of Blake’s woodcuts for Thornton’s Virgil that they 
“would hardly be remembered for their own sake,” though admitting that they 
exercised a profound influence on several younger artists such as Palmer and Cal- 
vert. These woodcuts are almost universally admired as inspired works of art, and 
it is odd to find Professor Blunt ranging himself with the Philistine Dr. Thornton, 
who would have excluded them as “ displaying less of art than of genius” from 
his otherwise rather commonplace book. 

Professor Blunt’s fourth chapter examines Blake’s technique and designs in 
the Illuminated Books, and he is even led into some explanations of the symbolism. 
This chapter also considers the great colour-prints in some detail. These he 
regards as some of Blake’s most splendid creations, and he also expresses great 
admiration for the small colour-prints taken from the designs on the plates of the 
Illuminated Books without the associated text. These, which are mostly to be 
seen only in the British Museum, are of extraordinary beauty, though they do 
not usually get from critics their due mead of praise. 

The fifth chapter is devoted to Blake’s designs for the Bible and Milton, these 
accounting for a high proportion of his total output of paintings both in tempera 
and water colours. Particular attention is drawn to the striking originality in some 
of these, such as “ The Nativity,” “ The Procession to Calvary,” and “ The Agony 
in the Garden.” The light shining in the darkness of these paintings is convincingly 
related to Blake’s state of mind during this period of his life, when he was 
emerging from his earlier obsession with the problem of evil and thinking rather 
of the hopes of salvation through Christ. In an appendix is given a complete 
list of the Biblical paintings, the list being based on the illustrated Catalogue 
published by the Trianon Press for the Blake Trust in 1957. 

In his last chapter Professor Blunt considers Jerusalem, the last of the Illumin- 
ated Books, and the designs for Job and Dante. The engravings for Job are 
acknowledged to be masterly in technique and highly original in spite of their 
being less eccentric than many of Blake’s creations. For the Dante designs Albert 
Roe’s book of 1953 is allowed to give a satisfactory analysis, though sometimes 
perhaps reading into the designs more than the artist had intended. 

Anyone caring for Blake’s art will read Professor Blunt’s pages with interest 
and delight. The book is admirably illustrated with a large number of figures 
on 64 plates. These are presumably a selection from slides shown at his lectures, 
which must have been a splendid and illuminating experience for his audiences. 


GEOFFREY KEYNES 


Brinkley, 
Cambridgeshire, England 
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The Piper and the Bard: a Study of William Blake by Robert F. Gleckner. Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press, 1959. Pp. xii + 324. $7.00. 


This able, scrupulous and well-informed commentary on Songs of Innocence 
and of Experience raises delicate and difficult questions of critical method. Like 
Earl R. Wasserman, who has been his principal guide and/or goad, Robert F. 
Gleckner pursues, with great pertinacity and considerable persuasiveness, the via 
dolorosa of symbolic explication. I am not yet convinced that this method is not 
a blind alley, except perhaps for the short critical essay, unless the minute study 
of text is reinforced by considerations of context. In the absence of such controls 
the temptations to ingenious subjective interpretation seem to be irresistible. 
Moreover, a more positive objection, the exclusion of the author as an identifiable 
historical human being addressing a specific historical audience leaves the poetic 
content too rarefied for most of us to breathe with comfort for much more than 
half an hour on end. Mr. Gleckner certainly makes the most of what is, for me, 
a bad job, but I should have preferred to have seen his impressive knowledge of 
the Blake corpus put to some other use. However, this is perhaps to prejudge 
things. Let me proceed to some particular discomforts. 

The text to which Mr. Gleckner applies the explicatory microscope is naturally 
that of the engraved plates, which he reproduces verbatim et literatim. Blake’s 
erratic and often unintelligible punctuation is also faithfully preserved (with one 
or two unexplained exceptions). But no use whatever is made of the illustrations 
in the original Songs of Innocence and of Experience. A note on p. 315 is typical. 
“The temptation to overcome the difficulty, in this and other songs, by falling 
back upon the illustrations should be studiously avoided.” Mr. Gleckner then 
quotes two contradictory accounts of the illustration to Nurse’s Song (Experi- 
ence), by Wicksteed and Damon, and concludes: “However one looks at the 
page, it seems to me not only right but necessary to examine the poem as poem. 
Only in this way will it reveal itself as a carefully worked prosodic and artistic 
triumph, instead of an obscure commentary on an illustration or a simple song 
which requires elucidation (or complication) in another medium.” This is mere 
explicator patter. No doubt the poems are artifacts in a different medium from 
the illustrations, but the illustrator after all was Blake. The illustrations are 
Blake’s own comments on the poems, a fact which must give them at least the 
status of the footnotes of Yeats and Eliot on their poems. It seems uneconomical, 
if not presumptuous, to wave them away as if they did not exist. It is true some 
of the illustrations misinterpret the accompanying poem, but an interval of 
many years often separated composition from illustration. In many cases, however, 
they provide clues of great interest, and the fact that Wicksteed and Damon 
often disagree is a gross case of argument from abuse. Mr. Gleckner can hardly 
have failed to notice that critics sometimes read The Tyger in different senses. 

A similar omission is the frequent failure to use the earlier texts of the songs 
in the so-called Rossetti Manuscript and elsewhere. Even if one grants the implicit 
assumption that the engraved version always gives “the poem as poem” in its 
perfected form (not always true by any means), an early reading will often clear 
up an obscurity in the engraved text. Thus, whatever their aesthetic status, the 
early drafts can also be considered footnotes, like the illustrations, provided by 
Blake himself. A nice example of the interpretative usefulness of a cancelled 
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reading is the “weeping” in the MS. of Earth’s Answer |. 12. The epithet is 
there applied to the divine tyrant of the poem who is the “Holy Word” of 
the Introduction to Songs of Experience. As the two poems are continuous the 
figure “ weeping in the evening dew” (Introduction |. 7) must therefore be the 
Holy Word and not, as sometimes proposed, the Bard. A realisation of this 
might have spared us Mr. Gleckner’s ingenious solution of the difficulties of 
Introduction (Experience)—which is that both Bard and Word are to be taken 
as saying the same words simultaneously but in different senses! The poem is one 
of the most obscure of all Blake’s lyrics—Housman cited it to prove that Blake’s 
meaning was “virtually non-existent” (which put him one up on Shakespeare) — 
and amy attempt to elucidate it can be forgiven. But Introduction (Innocence) 
is not a difficult poem and Mr. Gleckner’s long and, to me, entirely unconvincing 
exposition of its symbolic theme is more difficult to account for. Thus Mr. 
Gleckner picks out the words “wild,” “pleasant,” “Merry,” “happy,” and full 
of “joy,” and adds: “These words occur in the poem in this sequence so that 
they not only characterize this state but suggest a progression of states through 
which the soul of the ‘infant joy’ must pass to attain the higher innocence.” 
Which sounds all right until you start to re-read the poem. In fact “wild” does 
not refer to either the child or the piper but to the “valleys,” and “ pleasant” 
does not stand alone but is part of the phrase “ pleasant glee”; the progression of 
states is just, I fear, explicatorial overenthusiasm. And so when Mr. Gleckner 
goes on to compare the sequence to Wordsworth’s three stages in Tintern Abbey, 
one has to demur. There is no progression; the one proposed, had it existed, 
would not be in the least like Wordsworth’s progress in the cult of Nature. An 
even sillier misreading is to take 


So I piped, he wept to hear 


as a “dirge.” As 1. 9 makes clear, the child still considers the pipe “happy,” and 
the meaning of “wept to hear” is made clear in 1. 12. 


While he wept with joy to hear. 


Finally, with equal perversity, “I stain’d the water clear” is interpreted by 
Mr. Gleckner as “ magical,” a repetition of the miracle at Cana (v. p. 232). The 
use of “water” as a trope for ink is, of course, no more miraculous than the 
use of “reed” as a trope for pen. 

Such aberrations are, fortunately, exceptional, but that they should occur at all 
in a serious, laborious and in most respects scholarly work points to a fallacy of 
critical premises. The weakness, as I see it, of the explicatory method is that 
the verification of its readings can only be “internal,” instead of being both 
internal and external as in the classics of criticism. To a historical critic, a species 
I take to be the explicator’s opposite, Introduction (Innocence) pigeonholes itself 
as a Christian pastoral “told to the children”—an established eighteenth-century 
genre with a decorum of its own which does not permit such conceits as Mr. 
Gleckner proposes. To the explicator, on the other hand, I suppose any interpre- 
tation is permissible which does not ignore the “poem as poem,” a concept so 
wide-open that it allows anything short of absolute nonsense to pass through its 
mesh, Is there then no irreducible minimum which both modes of interpretation 
require? I can think of one, viz. that the sense now proposed must conform to 
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English usage in Blake’s time. Thus when Mr. Gleckner paraphrases “ban” 
(London 1. 7) as “religious restriction” (p. 71), he will presumably allow me 
to refer him to the O.E. D.; “ ban-prohibition ” was a nineteenth-century develop- 
ment, and Blake meant “curse” (the O.E. D. cites the line as an example). But 
is there any difference in principle between the historical criterion applied to 
language and its extension to style? It will be difficult to show that there is. 
And once the point is conceded the dogma of an extra-historical unity in Blake’s 
two series—“it matters little which poem was written first or last” (p. 83)— 
breaks down. Historically there are, in fact, several stylistic strata in both the 
Innocence and the Experience series which correspond to different periods of 
composition. And a mode of interpretation applicable to one stratum may be 
inapposite and misleading when applied to another. Holy Thursday (Innocence) 
was written four or five years before such poems as Night; stylistically it is 
closer to some of the “Songs” in Poetical Sketches. To Mr. Gleckner, however, 
it is just one more Innocence poem and as such amenable to the same sort of 
symbolic interpretation that he uses, persuasively, for Night. And so the grey- 
headed beadles become representatives of “natural religion,” and their white 
wands emblematize “the frigidity of man-made moral purity” (p. 67)! Which 
is not only nonsense, it is also a sheer anachronism. 

I suspect that if Mr. Gleckner were to write The Piper and the Bard today 
it would be a very different book. The review of the new Keynes edition of 
Blake that he contributed to the Summer 1959 number of Criticism showed few 
signs of the virtuoso explicator and many of an exceptionally learned and level- 
headed Blake scholar. Nor are these qualities absent from large areas in the book. 
The chapters I liked best were those on Blake’s writings more or less contemporary 
with Songs of Innocence and of Experience. He is particularly helpful on Tiriel, 
of which incidentally he provides, with the help of Mr. D. V. Erdman, much 
the most accurate text so far available in print. The account of Visions of the 
Daughters of Albion is somewhat vitiated by the assumption that it was written 
before Songs of Experience. It was almost certainly engraved first, and its com- 
position may have preceded that of the Introduction, Ah! Sunflower and A Little 
Girl Lost, as it certainly did that of To Tirzah, but four of the Experience pieces 
were originally included in Songs of Innocence (engraved 1789) and eighteen, 
including most of the masterpieces, precede the Lafayette ballad in the Rossetti 
MS, and must therefore have been written by the end of 1792 at the latest. 
Visions of the Daughters of Albion is dated 1793 and was probably written either 
in that year or towards the end of 1792. There is not, as far as I am aware, a 
jot or tittle of evidence to suggest that it preceded The Tyger, London or 
A Poison Tree. 

Blake’s poetry is so relevant for the twentieth century, and still for all the 
devoted work done on it, so appallingly obscure, that it seems time to call a halt 
to the private gimmicks and stunts we have hitherto brought to its interpretation. 
There is no cure-all, no Open Sesame: that has been abundantly proved by the 
splendid failures of Ellis and Yeats, Damon, Northrop Frye, Erdman, Kathleen 
Raine and Stanley Gardner. What is needed is a less sectarian, less starry-eyed 
approach altogether. Now that he has sown his wild oats, if I may put it like 
that without offence, Mr. Gleckner is perhaps the man to tackle what is needed 
most of all today by students of Blake: a complete annotated edition, like F. N. 
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Robinson’s Chaucer, or the de Selincourt-Darbishire Wordsworth. The Keynes 
text was the indispensable preliminary; it must now be filled out with separate 
introductions and generous explanatory notes. Mr. Gleckner has the knowledge 
and the knowhow, both pertinacity, curiosity and an open mind. I commend the 
project to him. 

F. W. Bateson 
Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford 


The Theory of the Novel in England: 1850-1870 by Richard Stang. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1959. Pp. xii + 251. $5.00. 


This book opens with the assertion that there has long been a widely held 
belief among critics and historians of the English novel that serious attention to 
the theory of the novel as an art form did not begin until about 1880. Before 
that time the novelist was regarded as a purveyor of entertainment rather than 
as a serious artist. Criticism was superficial and was likely to be directed not 
at fundamental principles but at tangential matters like suitability of treatment and 
observance of the proprieties. Walter Allen, Mark Schorer, and Bradford Booth 
are among those accused of having given expression to this prevailing attitude. 

To see this period as a critical wasteland in its dealings with the novel is to 
see it falsely and to underrate the significance of its criticism, according to Mr. 
Stang. With commendable thoroughness he has brought together an important 
body of criticism, drawn from letters, prefaces, reviews, and other diverse sources, 
much of it lost from sight hitherto in the files of Victorian periodicals. Dealing in 
turn with the novelist’s function, with problems of technique, and with the 
conflicting requirements of realism in an age which sought to avoid “ unpleasant ” 
subjects, this survey reveals that novelists and critics were becoming increasingly 
aware of the problems peculiar to the novel form. 

Jane Austen’s memorable appeal to novelists, in the fifth chapter of Northanger 
Abbey, to band together in their own defense, and leave abuse of their art to the 
reviewers, reminds us that the novel had not yet won a secure place for itself at 
the end of the eighteenth century. Scott was soon to lift its status immeasurably 
by his great popularity and prestige. Bulwer-Lytton, whose theorizing receives 
respectful attention, took a high view of the novel as art but spoiled much of 
his work by his extravagant theatricalism. Thackeray, unflagging enemy of the 
spurious, could scoff at the novelist’s business, the tricks of the storytelling trade, 
while being in practice a careful and painstaking artist, devoted to the pursuit 
of truth as he saw it. Charlotte Bronté, a dedicated artist, gave new strength and 
conviction to the novel by the force of her passionate sincerity. Dickens insisted 
upon the seriousness of his calling but was not above worrying about fluctuating 
sales. A great writer should be a popular writer, he thought, and in his capacity 
as editor he complained about unhappy endings and scenes that might be painful 
to readers. Of the major Victorians, Trollope probably came nearest to looking 
upon the novel as simply a vehicle for conveying entertainment. To George 
Eliot the novel had a high function .It was a civilizing force that could enlarge 
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man’s sympathies and help to liberate him from narrow and selfish desires. It 
could not accomplish these ends, however, by employing the rewards and punish- 
ments of the usual didactic novel, which by appealing to the wrong motives were 
likely to undermine true moral development rather than to strengthen it. 

In a chapter dealing with the critics of the period, such characteristic features 
of the novel as sentimentality, didacticism, and poetic justice are analysed. G. H. 
Lewes, though a man of catholic taste with ability to recognize excellence in new 
and strange forms, was nevertheless inclined to dogmatism. Leslie Stephen’s 
rational approach to criticism qualified him to deal effectively with excesses of 
emotionalism. He was able to get outside his own world—something that Dickens 
could not do apparently when he said of Robinson Crusoe that there was “not 
in literature a more surprising instance of the utter want of tenderness and senti- 
ment, than the death of Friday.” 

The middle portion of the book, treating of such matters as the disappearing 
author, point of view, unity and structure, and the relation of plot to character, 
brings us close to the author’s central thesis that the Victorians did indeed have 
a theory of the novel. The old loosely conceived novel in three or more volumes, 
in which characters could be introduced without much regard to their organic 
function, was beginning to be attacked. Mr. Moulder, for example, was thought 
not to belong to the story of Lady Mason, in Orley Farm. The intrusion of the 
narrator into his story was no longer accepted without question, and problems 
bearing upon point of view were taken up. It is surprising, in this connection, 
that there is no mention of Collins in the section devoted specifically to point 
of view. 

One of the factors that contributed to the peculiar character of the Victorian 
temper was the opposition between mysticism and rationalism. The resultant 
cleavage with its many ramifications was by no means absolute. Although Dickens, 
Mrs. Gaskell, and the Brontés may be classified as idealists and Thackeray, 
Trollope, and George Eliot as realists, the distinction is not a hard and fast one. 
Realism and realist, comparatively new words to the critic, meant different things 
to different people. How does realism differ from idealism, for example? Was 
Sam Weller a real or an ideal character? These and related problems gave rise 
to much speculation about how art should deal with nature. Should nature be 
copied literally or dealt with fancifully or fantastically? Should the artist deal with 
what was low or ugly? Should he hint at the existence of wickedness? Meredith 
objected to “dirty drab,” also to “rose-pink.” Thackeray said, in the preface 
to Pendennis: “Society will not tolerate the Natural in our Art.” Admitting 
that he has attempted a little more frankness than is customary, he asserts that 
“if truth is not always pleasant; at any rate truth is best.” Dickens saw a “con- 
nection between his own art and that of the folk and fairy tale” and expressed 
the opinion that such popular literature had survived because of its fanciful treat- 
ment. George Eliot held that the disposition of the English mind to idealize was 
“accountable for the false psychology of Dickens, productive of such stereotypes 
as preternaturally virtuous children and fallen sisters.” 

Although this book reflects in general a sympathetic and tolerant attitude toward 
views which sometimes differ strikingly from those of our own day, the treatment 
accorded to Thackeray is a cause for wonderment to one reader. A statement 
of W. C. Roscoe that Thackeray exists “entirely on the surface of things” appears 
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to be accepted as valid criticism. A tribute paid by Thackeray to “the innocent 
laughter and the sweet unsullied page” of David Copperfield is called a “ piece 
of Podsnappery.” When Thackeray says, with reference to the satire of Hogarth 
and Fielding, that “it is good to pretend to the virtue of chastity even though 
we do not possess it... ,” he is accused of having implied that values had so 
much changed since Fielding’s time that “in 1840 hypocrisy was a virtue and 
honesty a fault.” Of the endings of Vanity Fair and Pendennis it is said that 
“Becky lives happily, comfortably and respectably ever after on Jos Sedley’s 
insurance money after poisoning him,” and Blanche Amory, “we are led to 
believe, lives a very pleasant life on the Foker millions.” The best that can be 
said for these last two statements, which are intended to illustrate Thackeray’s 
defiance of the convention of poetic justice, is that they reflect a superficial 
reading of the novels and a tendency to confuse them with the earlier burlesques. 

It seems reasonable to assume, as Mr. Stang does, that Henry James derived 
help from the critical speculations of the period in the formulation of his own 
critical position. Yet, in “The Art of Fiction” we find him giving utterance 
to views not unlike the ones denounced as misconceptions early in this volume. 
A passage in the second paragraph of the essay has a familiar ring, taking us back 
indeed to the place at which we started. Writing in 1884, James says: “Only 
a short time ago it might have been supposed that the English novel was not 
what the French call discutable. It had no air of having a theory, a conviction, 
a consciousness of itself behind it—of being the expression of an artistic faith, 
the result of choice and comparison. I do not say it was necessarily the worse for 
that: it would take much more courage than I possess to intimate that the form 
of the novel as Dickens and Thackeray (for instance) saw it had any taint of 
incompleteness. It was, however, naif (if I may help myself out with another 
French word); and evidently if it be destined to suffer in any way for having 
lost its naiveté it has now an idea of making sure of the corresponding advantages. 
During the period I have alluded to there was a comfortable, good-humored 
feeling abroad that a novel is a novel, as a pudding is a pudding, and that our 
only business with it could be to swallow it.” 

Bruce McCutioucu 

New York University 


Heiress of All the Ages. Sex and Sentiment in the Genteel Tradition by William 
Wasserstrom. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1959. Pp. 
x +150. $4.00. 


Professor Wasserstrom has written a stimulating study of one aspect of the 
“genteel tradition,” a study which does much to clarify precisely what that 
tradition was. Genteel fiction, he argues, far from being a tedious discussion of 
polite living, was a serious and revealing moral dialogue, the main terms of 
which were “sex, love, and freedom”; the best of this fiction constituted “a 
profound literature of love in which the whole aspiration of society was con- 
tained within and manifested by the character of the heroine.” Such a proposition 
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necessitates a consideration of the relationship between literature and society, and 
the author endeavors to show that both genteel society and genteel writers of 
fiction, between 1830 and 1910, sought to reconcile the purity and absence of 
passion of “the idealized woman” with the impurity and abundance of passion 
of “the vicious woman.” The genteel aim was a woman—or a heroine—in whom 
the best qualities of sex and love were so united as to yield freedom to her and 
to her man, and through them to society. 

Because he has examined genteel fiction from a new point of view, Professor 
Wasserstrom offers several striking and original observations about its nature. 
Not only does he show how Frank Norris, Edward Eggleston, Ed Howe, Bret 
Harte, Edith Wharton, William Dean Howells, Henry James, and others came 
to insist that the best type of heroine, like the best type of woman, joined the 
benignity of the angel with the piquancy of the devil; he also indicates how the 
popular literature of the time, especially that appearing in Harper’s Magazine and 
the Atlantic Monthly, complemented the writing of the serious novelists. Further- 
more, he demonstrates the figurative force given to certain concepts as they 
were employed in the moral dialogue of genteel fiction. Thus, we learn how the 
wild West, in popular fiction and the work of some New Englanders, came to 
specify sexual vitality, how writers as different as Helen W. Pierson, in a story 
in Harper’s and Henry James, in The Bostonian, used the North to personify 
purity and the South to personify passion. The most interesting, and perhaps 
the most controversial, suggestion this study makes concerns the sources of the 
heroines’ motives and behavior: the genteel writers came to believe that the 
American girl’s harmony of sex and innocence, the quality which made her 
“the heiress of all the ages,” was a consequence of her “special affection for her 
father.” In the light of this suggestion, the author considers Aldrich’s Marjorie 
Daw as a revealing cultural document, and examines key situations in Howells’s 
The Rise of Silas Lapham, A Woman’s Reason, and A Modern Instance and 
James’s Washington Square and The Golden Bowl. The case he makes for the 
female oedipal situation as providing the basis for some of the best genteel fiction 
is extremely persuasive. 

Valuable and convincing as this study is, however, certain aspects of it are 
unsatisfying. In the first place, the author assumes that the meaning of the phrase 
“the genteel tradition” is fairly well established; but, while we may grant that 
this tradition was a system of values, what these values were, who held them, and 
what their full cultural and literary implications were—these matters seem to me 
to remain imprecise. Actually, one of the chief values of Professor Wasserstrom’s 
book is that it provides evidence which should make possible a more accurate 
and comprehensive definition. In the second place, the relationships between 
literature and society are too often asserted rather than proved. Establishing and 
tracing the connections between “the public life of society and the private life 
of imagination,” which the author here seeks to do, is a difficult task; among 
other things, one must make clear the extent to which the ideas, themes, and 
characters of a novel have been influenced by literature and by life and whether 
these elements are accepted or rejected by society, and to what degree and for 
what reasons. Professor Wasserstrom is eminently successful in describing the 
ideas, themes, and heroines of the fiction he considers; he is less successful in 
establishing a connection between these and the public life of the “genteel 
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tradition,” which he sometimes seems to equate with all American society. Thus, 
for example, while he persuades us that, for James, Maggie Verver “fulfilled 
the American dream of love, the dream of all the ages,” he does not convince 
us that she is representative either of a social ideal or of an actual group of 
American girls who provided for the portion of society that was genteel the 
same fulfillment. 

Such a failure does not vitiate the general excellence of this study. Its thesis 
is clear, its analyses consistently interesting and challenging. Professor Wasser- 
strom has added to our understanding of American fiction and intellectual history, 
and in so doing he has opened up new areas for discussion and research. Such 
a contribution is worth our attention. 

Howarp W. Wess, Jr. 
Southern Illinois University 
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